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PICKIN’ TIME—With the biggest cotton cr 
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NLY OIL IN THE WORLD 
THAT CARRIES THIS OKAY... 





Approved or Recommended by 80% of all 
Machinery Builders... 





T 1S EXTREMELY significant that with all the 
| good lubricants available today, only Gar- 
goyle Lubricants carry the recommendation 
and approval of 80% of this country’s leading 
machine builders. 

Here’s assurance of quality and lubricating 
efhciency that protects capital investments... 
makes machines work better and produce 
faster... reduces friction and power loads... 
curbs maintenance and “idle” time...lowers 


OCONY-VACUUM 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION 


annual cost of plant lubrication. 


Hundreds of thousands of machinery users, 
in 110 different industries, agree that on mat- 
ters of lubrication the word of the machine 
builder is important. That’s why it may be 
profitable for your capable plant staffs and 
Socony-Vacuum engineers to work together 
... Solving individual operating problems... 
gaining increased manufacturing profits easily 
measured in dollars and cents. 
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New Business 








One of the white wings of the good 


vacht, Ranger, which seems least 
liki ly to grow weary, 1s woven Out ol! 
nuous filament duPont rayon, the 
being the same “Cordura” which 
goes into truck and bus tires for super- 
tough service. The rayon sail is the 
Q adrilateral, or “Greta Garbo,” jib, 
which was broken out publicly for the 


first time during the second race 


INCREASED demand for scientifically 
trained men and women for the phar 
maceutical industries and behind the re- 
tail — counter is raising hob 
with supply. Add this fact to the one 
that this year Philadelphia College ol 
Pharmacy and Science graduated fewer 
than one-half the number of its al imni 
pharmacists who were lost by death dur- 
ing the preceding year and there would 
appear to be a difhcult situation brew 
ing Every graduate of the 1937 class 
has alre dy landed a job. 








With sound sales strategy and high 
legality as backlogs, Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., New York, continues 
to lay plans for its new and as yet un- 
named consumer magazine (BW 
]ul17°37,p24). Its rate of $1,125 per 
page (circulation guaranteed 775,000) 
should make possible the recovery of 
some of the allowances outlawed under 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 


A STATEMENT filed with Securities and 
Exchange Commission to cover registra 
tion of no-par common stock valued at 
$4,471,350 reveals the statistics that 
explosives constituted only 28% of last 
year's sales of Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del. Part of the answer 
lies in deliberate product diversification ; 
part in lagging recovery of explosives 
themselves. 


FiFTEEN months ago, Everett Mill Prop- 
erties, Lawrence, Mass., were facing the 
problem of repainting the interiors of 
buildings whose floor space totalled 
about 1,250,000 sq.ft., all with the idea 
of making them more readily rentable 
First hand-brushed job proved far too 
expensive, what with painters asking and 
getting $1.10 per hour. Manager Rus 
cll W. Knight then adopted U.S. Gutta 
Percha Paint Co.’s Rice’s “Flow-On” 
paint sprayed with Saylor-Beall guns. 
Current all-over costs are running at 
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NEW PLAN 
OF BUYING 
TRUCK TIRES 






































HE sound way to buy tires for trucks is on the basis of what they 
cost you in relation to the work they do. 


The initial price of a tire alone means nothing. To know whether a tire 
is cheap or expensive, you must divide the purchase price by mileage 
and payload. Obviously, you must know how far a tire has gone and 
how many tons or packages it has carried, before you can arrive at 


a comparison of costs. 


General urges such a comparison, because General Truck Tires have 
always been built stronger ...to do their work better... deliver 


greater mileage and haul more payload. 


It costs more to build a General Truck Tire because of the way it is 
built. Thousands of truck operators know it costs less to use Generals 


because of the way they perform. 


Your local General Tire dealer is ready to offer you the benefit of his 
factory-training and practical truck tire knowledge. He may be able 


to reduce your tire costs materially. 


—o 


STRONGER 41! Plics asc eR oe 


ull plies a ne 
heat- producing “hinging 
chored at i 4.7 ae action” of ordinary break- 
floating “breaker strips” — er-strip tires. Heat kills the 


life of cords and cuts down 
the miles in a tire. Generals 
are cool—that's why they 
—to produce more miles run more miles at a lower 
and a lower cost for you. cost for you. 


every inch and every ounce 
is there forjust one purpose 


AKRON, OHIO 








“ ” 
COMPACT RUBBER 
TREAD All tires stretch 

due to fatigue 
in the fabric, but Generals, 
having no idle, half-way 
plies, stretch least of all 
Che tread is kept compact 
and compressed against 
the road—that's why it 
produces more miles and 
reduces your cost 






THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


In Canada—The General Tire and Rubber Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


GENERAL TRUCK TIRES 
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There is a way to prevent it! 


Production men often note a gradual reduc- 
tionin machinery output—and investigations 
too often show that the drives have allowed 
a decrease in the speeds of the machines. 





Such loss of output over a month’s time 
is serious because of the present demand 
for faster sustained production. 


Diamond Roller Chain Drives are posi- 
tive—no slipping nor slippage losses are 
possible . . . machinery production is 
kept to the full maximum a/ways.... As 
production has speeded up, the use of 
Diamond Drives has increased greatly— 
over 8,000 in one plant alone.... Here is 
your answer to greater production. 


DIAMOND DRIVES CAN’T SLIP 


You will get the most out of your present equipment, and out of the new 
you are installing by means of Diamond Roller Chains. ... They are 
stocked in important cities throughout the 
country. ... Give us information now on one or 
two drives and we will make complete recom- 
mendations. ... DIAMOND CHAIN & MFG. 
CO., 439 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities. 


p> 
DIAMOND 


ROLLER CHAIN 





Triple strand Diamond Roller Chain 
Drive from 20-tooth sprocket to 102- 
tooth sprocket. In spite of the high ratio 
and short center distance, no slipping is 
possible, 





Diamond Roller Chain on tube 
forming machine where rugged- 
ness and dependability, as wal as 
Positiveness of drive, are essential. 
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3¢ per ft. of surface covered 


4° pet SC] 
rentals show a plus of 2¢ per } 
each sq.ft painted, making the 

und like a Get-Rich-Quick W 


ford set up 


ONE paint story just leads on to ; 
which has not yet happened. ( 
Detroit, on Aug. 10, they are g 
bring together the governor of 
gan, the mayor of Detroit, the fire 
and a lot of assorted visiting fi: 
industrialists, and just plain spc 
to see a match touched to a tw 
frame house filled with furnitur 
celsior, and plenty of kerosene 
and pious hope, is that the ker 
excelsior will be the only thing 
to burn, because all the furnitur 
the wood in the house itself hav 
pre-treated with a colorless fire-p: 
paint undercoat developed by S$! 
Williams Co., Cleveland. There 
be some blisters on the orthodox \ 
and paint which went on over the 
coat, but that is all, they hope. 





More notable business library 
tions: (1) “Office Management,” : 
revised and enlarged to keep ste 
the 1937 pace of business, by J 
MacDonald, National Broadcasti: 
budget officer; publisher, Prenti 
Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
$5. (2) “Hobart Arc Welding M 
and Operator's Training Cour 
Hobart Bros., Troy, O. Special ; 
BW subscribers 50¢. (3) “Inc 


the Buyer's Earning Power,” by | 





Goldenthal, director, Retail Pe: 
Bureau, 48 W. 48th St., New 
price S0¢. Mr. Goldenthal’s « ' 
should prove valuable to depa 
score | uy rs 


A NEw use for advertising apy 
Utah where the public has not | 
ing too kindly to sales tax tok 


trodu ed July 1, 1937. Gillh 
tising Agency, Salt Lake City, | 
suaded the State Tax Commi 


buy newspaper space to tell 
1- and 5-mill metal tokens w 


money in the long run 


EIGHT men work continuously 
Warner & Swasey Co., Clevel 
the “Service Manual,” checking 

ing, keeping it thoroughly up to 
With every turret lathe shipped 
Service Manual bearing its mode 
and lot numbers. With the mam 

another book, “Know Your 1 
Lathe.”” Results more than justi! 
penses, for customers unacquaint: 

their lathes call far too often for s 
men, and far too often are unal 
order parts intelligibly 

manual carries isometric drawings 


1 


spa re 


designations for every last bolt, n 
gear in a WA&sS turret, plus last 


instruction on operation and 
nance. 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau )—Affecting all told only 
three million workers in various branches of the textile and garment 
industries and in scattered plants throughout other industries that 
are out of line with prevailing conditions, the wage-hour bill is on 
its way to certain enactment. It represents a compromise by the 
Administration. Threat of a drastic House bill was sufficient to push 
a mild version through the Senate. And the House, which would 
have gagged on the bill drafted by its own Labor Committee, will 


follow suit. A conservative ma- 
jority on the Senate-House con- 
ference committee assures final 
enactment of a bill which in its 
administration is not likely to dis- 
turb industry as a whole much 
more than the Walsh-Healey Act, 
that a year ago applied wage-hour 
regulation to work on govern- 
ment contracts. 


Roosevelt Still in Saddle 


Progress of the wage-hour bill 
demonstrates two things: (1) that 
the President still has a practical, if 
precarious, hold over Congress; (2) 
that the American Federation of La- 
bor no longer has what it takes to 
enforce its will on Congress. Organ- 
ization Opposition to the measure was 
not sufficient to enable Southern 
Democrats, who broke with the Ad- 
ministration, to come anywhere near 
defeating the bill in the Senate. 


Green Beaten All Around 

With his organization licked, Wil- 
liam Green, who had promised the 
President that the bill would have the 
federation’s support but who couldn't 
hold the regulars in line, had to beg 
for inclusion of amendments. Ac- 
ceptable in principle to the White 
House, his statement that the Admin- 
istration wanted his amendments in 
the bill annoyed both the President 
and congressional leaders, further 
weakened Green’s position at both 
ends of Pennsylvania Avenue. 


Achieves New Deal End 
New Dealers comprising Roose- 
velt’s kitchen cabinet admit that, as 
the wage-hour bill is shaping up, it 
does not represent any sacrifice in 
their practical objectives. The 40- 
cent-an-hour top and the 40-hour 
bottom to which regulations by 
Washington will be confined are re- 
garded as an adequate weapon against 
sweatshops. Elimination of the South- 
ern wage differential is declared to be 
a bugaboo conjured up in an attempt 
to defeat the bill. Specific exemption 
of farm labor from the entire bill 
coupled with the exemption of work- 
‘rs in most seasonal food-processing 








PATMAN’S NEWEST PLAN 


Rep. Patman, who is writing 
a book for publication in 
September to explain his own 
law (in collaboration with 
Charles GC. Daughters, New 
York economist), is nursing 
a bill to prohibit any retailing 
concern from operating stores 
in more than one state. The 
Texas congressman has given 
generous support to the Miller- 
Tydings resale price mainte- 
nance bill this session but 
aims to get his name on an- 
other law next year. His bills 
to ban reciprocity sales and 
factory ownership of retail out- 
lets got nowhere this season. 











operations from the hour limitation 
conforms with the intended scope of 
the measure. 


The Breach Widens 


The bitter attack by Southerners on 
the wage-hour bill in the Senate was 
futile, but it points to plenty of 
trouble for Roosevelt in working 
towards the New Deal goal next ses- 
sion. The South’s irritation against 
the President is mounting with each 
development. The court issue was not 
popular there and the wage-hour 
regulation is regarded as undermining 
its economic advantage. 


Many Bones of Contention 


Pat Harrison was beaten for the 
post of Senate leader mostly by Ad- 
ministration-directed votes, and Har- 
rison is an idol in the South since his 
scathing arraignments of the ancient 
Republican enemy in Coolidge- 
Hoover days. The South still resents 
Madame Perkins and has not forgiven 
her for intimating that its women do 
not wear shoes. Suspicion also is 
growing south of the Potomac that 
the Roosevelt family is not in sym- 
pathy with Southern methods of han- 
dling race questions. 


Lesson for the South 
Lower cotton prices will teach the 
South not to oppose his Supreme 





Court “reform,” the President thinks, 
as he announces no more loans on 
cotton untl control, outlawed 


crop 
by the High Court, is restored. Mean 
while Southern 
several who opposed court packing, 
scream for loans at 12¢ a pound, al 
though the spot price has slipped be 
low that. Real conservatives in Con 
gress, opposing both crop control as 


senators, including 


a doctrine of scarcity, and crop loans 
as an artificial stimulation of 
production, would be amused if the 
situation were not so scrious 


over 


Using Same Ammunition 


Timed so as not to influence the 
Senate vote on the wage-hour bill, 
minimum wages under the Walsh 
Healey government contracts act havi 
been fixed for seven garment indus 
tries by Sec. Perkins. 
ern differential is allowed, but in 
one, men’s underwear, there 
eleventh hour switch permitting a dif- 
ferential of $1 a week. This instance 
is being used both by those for and 
those against geographical §differen- 
tials to demonstrate that power given 
to federal authorities over wages and 
hours is certain to be used arbitrarily. 


In six, no South- 


was an 


Price-Fixing Pushes Through 


Tardy efforts by the Administra- 


tion failed this week to stop the 
Miller-Tydings resale price main- 
tenance bill short of the White 


House. Lately referred to in Wash 
ington as Jimmy Roosevelt's bill be- 
cause of his activity in restoring it 
after his father had slapped it down, 
the measure still is regarded as run- 
ning the risk of a veto, unless the 
President prefers to 
face. 


save Jimmy's 


Creating a Fine Fiction 
One thing that congressmen like 
about “little boy Jimmy,” as the 


President calls him, is that he helps 
them to cut a fine figure in confer- 


ences where their constituents are 
present. Currently when local com- 
mittees call on WPA for money, 


Harry Hopkins takes them and their 
congressman over to the White House 


for a pow-wow with James. The 
congressman would really like to 
have his constituents think he con- 
trived the conference all alone and 


unaided, but, even if he can’t boast 
of that, some impression of his im- 
portance at the White House is con- 
veyed to the voters, and that’s some- 
thing. It tends to keep him “regular.” 


Dopey Business 

Biggest mystery in Washington is 
why the President deliberately in- 
spired “dope” stories that he would 
make a recess appointment to the 
Supreme Court. First story, given out 
by the President personally, was that 








Garrett Building, Baltimore, Md. 


GARRETT BUILDING GETS 
NEW HEATING COMFORT 


Webster Moderator System Gives 
Tenants Heating Comfort 
at Lower Steam Cost 


BETTER HEATING SERVICE 


Baltimore, Md.—An appreciation of the 
rental value of keeping a building up-to- 
date led to a Webster Heating Moderni- 
zation Program in the 12-story Garrett 
Building in 1935. 

Although the Garrett Building's phys- 
ical plant had been kept in good con- 
dition, district steam and Webster 
Moderator Control were installed to in- 
sure still better heating for tenants. 

In the spring of 1935, a survey of the 
heating system showed that the lack of a 
central control was causing discomfort 
from overheating during periods of mild 
weather, and loss from wasted steam. To 
correct this condition, the management 
decided to install the Webster Moderator 
System. At the same time, the cost of 
replacing old heating boilers was avoided 
by abandonment of the private plant and 
change over to district steam. 

The building owners’ confidence in the 
Webster Moderator System was not mis- 
placed. During the ensuing two heating 
seasons, the Garrett Building received 
perfectly balanced heat distribution with 
minimum steam consumption. “Control- 
by-the-Weather” is provided by an 
Outdoor Thermostat which varies the 
rate of steam delivery with every change 
in outdoor weather conditions. 

The first three floors of the Garrett 
Building are occupied by Robert Garrett 
& Sons, one of the oldest banking con- 





cerns in the country. The remaining nine | 


floors are rented as office 


space. 


These before-and-after facts point the way to | 
maximum comfort and economy in heating 


new buildings as well as in modernization of 


existing installations. Consult your architect, | 


engineer or heating contractor 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. ] 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in 60 principal U.S. Cities — Est. 1888 


Or address | 
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he had asked for Attorney-General 
Cummings’ opinion on the legality 
of such an appointment. Then, it was 
allowed to “leak” out that Cummings 
had ruled it was legal. Then senators 
began to belabor the President, some 
of the blows being unmistakably hurt- 
ful, especially those of Senators Bo- 
rah and Johnson. Then the President, 
chuckling quietly, said no one would 
know the name of the justice until 
he “sent it to the Senate.” He re- 
fused to explain this enigma. Next 
day, a high Justice Department ofh- 
cial opined to newsmen that despite 
Senate opinion the actions of any 


recess-appointed justice would be 
J 
“valid.” 
Farleyisms and Facts 
“Moonshine” and “Republican 


propaganda” are the terms Jim Farley 
uses on party workers to dismiss the 
report that the President will try in 
Democratic primaries to defeat the 
senators who fought him on “one 
item in the President’s program.” It 
is generally assumed that “one item” 
means the court bill, though Farley 
does not say so. All of which makes 
it difficult for political seers in Indi- 
ana to reconcile the Farley statements 
with the fact that Administration 
axmen from Governor Townsend 
down are greasing the skids for in- 
surgent Sen. Van Nuys. Also in Mon- 
tana, where C.1.O. promises to help 
the “loyalists” beat Sen. Wheeler. 
And Missouri where Republicans are 
rallying to save Champ Clark's son 
from Roosevelt, as they once saved 
Jim Reed from Woodrow Wilson. 


Housing Off to Bad Start 
At last, Wagner piloted through 


the Senate this week a “low-cost” 
housing bill that the President spe- 
cifically disapproves on all grounds 
except expediency. By providing for 
subsidies over a sixty-year period that 
may reach $1,200,000,000, the clev- 
erly camouflaged plan attempts to 
bind Congress to a covenant that’ it 
could not break without repudiating 
“the faith of the United States” 
which is “solemnly pledged” by the 
bill. The measure is so burdened with 
amendments, however, as to render 
it a futile gesture towards carrying 
out one of the most important of the 
New Deal’s pledges. But it is signifi- 
cant as embarking the government on 
an abortive program that will be fol- 
lowed by strong pressure for removal 
of restrictions. 


Hand-Picking the Mayors 
C.1.0.’s move to elect mayors that 
suit it in New York and Detroit is 
only the beginning. Hope of John L. 
Lewis and his lieutenants is to have 
the police forces of every industrial 
community as friendly to C.1L.O. as that 
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of Seattle was last summer. Thouo! 
less spectacular, the plan is ju 
important as the widely adv« 
plans of Lewis and his followi: 
name F.D.R.’s successor. 


Hillman Rolls His Own 


Sidney Hillman may not havi 
an open break with John L. | 
but there is no denying a wid 
in policy and no gainsaying the 
that Hillman will remain in the 
dle so far as the textile indus: 
concerned. Which does not dis; 
some of the conservatives here. 
Hillman holds to the doctrine 


any agreement made by labor 

ee = ° Pad . > 

let the boss live. Even some N 
Dealers are not sorry to see | 


take one on the chin, much as 
may approve his direct action m« 
of putting his views into executi: 


For Industry-Wide Action 


Just what points in the Bri: 
Trades Union Act appeal so strong 
to Roosevelt, who advised repo 
to read it, have not been ofiiciall, 
closed. But there is one featurc 
Ed McGrady, Assistant Secretar, 


Labor, would like to see adopted 


here. That provides for negotiation 
between all employers and all 
ployees in a given industry at ¢ 
same time. No Henry Ford type « 
holdouts. 


Entering Wedge for Pensions 


Pensions for “gold star’ mothers 


probably will be the first step in 
approaching drive for World Wa, 
pension legislation. The 20-year 
nuity payments due them as benef 
aries of their sons’ war risk insuranc 


policies now are running out. Strong 
pressure for veterans’ pensions will 


develop next session ahead of 
1938 elections. An ominous fi< 
of such demands is adoption of the 


New Deal's social security formula 


making benefits payable at age 65 
regardless of need or physical cond 
tion. Such a proposal was turned 
down by the House this session, but 
$60 a month was voted to Spanish 
American war veterans on this 


Keeping Up the Pretense 
fol 


Move to repeal the President's 


thority to issue three billion dollars 


of paper money will not get 

where, despite Sen. Bridges’ cont 
tion that the authorization is 
and despite the common knowledge 
that Roosevelt is resolute in his 0; 
position to printing-press money. I he 
reason there will be no repeal is 0% 
fact that the President knows such 

move would be a slap in the face 


| 


absurd, 


i 


tor 


every inflationist in the country—and 


there are a lot of them. 
the authorization will expire lon 
fore Roose elt’s term does. 


‘ 
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BUSINESS WEEK’S INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 






































66 
$3,318 
$5,600 


$.92 
10.87 

$31.46 
8.196 

143.) 


2,404 
1,638 
19,401 
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90 ; The Figures 
1937 Latest Week 
\ 
inal 
80 + jit Pre« eding Week 
| 
Pilly, tin, lity i 
{ijn It Magy qatenq ten Nina gu nal Month Ago 
i TL snjuttnfl 
70 lay, —+ + gant" 1936+ Year Age 
2 Average 1932-36 
60 JAS GE WARK APR WAY JUN Yt, @ SH ocr Nov pre 
Latest Preceding Month Year 
Week Week Ago Ago 
PRODUCTION 
*Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) 85.5 84.3 67.3 71.4 
* Building Contracts «(F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) $12,533 $12,596 $11,386 $10,521 
Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec., 4-wk. daily av. in thousands) 7,894 $8,892 $13,266 $7,564 
* Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons). ,208 1,189 1,191 215 
*Electric Power (million kw.-hr.)....... 2,256 2,259 2.238 2,079 
TRADE 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 128 128 129 122 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 79 79 80 75 
*Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) $4,205 $4,657 $4,740 $3,846 
* Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) $6,424 $6,436 $6,448 $6,123 
PRICES ‘Average for the week 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $1.17 $1.22 $1.21 $1.17 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.)...... 11.14 11.68¢ 12.56¢ 12.91¢ 
Iron and Steel (Steel, composite, ton) $40.27 $40.11 $39.83 $33.72 
Copper ‘electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.) 14.000; 14.000 14.000 9.750 
Moody’s Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 1931=100) 205.2 206.4 206.9 182.6 
FINANCE 
Bond Yields (Standard Statistics, average 45 bonds) 4.44 4.45 4.45 4.34 
Call Loans, Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 1.00 1.00 1.00 75 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 158 148 155 175 
BANKING (Millions of dollars 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 2,560 2,564 2,562 2,461 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 810 870 870 3,049 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 22,283 22,213 22,290 22,378 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 4,425 4,426 4,331 # 
Security Loans, reporting member bankst ~~ 2,064 2,060 2,161 7 
U. S. Gov't. and Gov't. Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks 9,471 9,435 9,453 10,728 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks. 3,028 3,038 3,077 3,356 
*Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, Week Ended July 31. + Revised. ¢ New Series. 8 Not Available 
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nted in the chart at the 
p of the page. They 
enable readers to get a 
general view of the trend 
usiness since 1929. 


The Weekly Index of Busi- 
ess Activity is covered by 
he general copyright on the 
ntents of Business Week 
‘nd may not be reproduced 
without special permission 
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e New Departure has always 
stressed the importance of 


exact relationship not only annou! 
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in the proportion of bearing 
parts but in their composition 
and treatment. Through its 
superior engineering service, 
New Departure assures you Cor 
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of correct balance between 
cost and performance. With 
N-D-Seals lubricant is kept 
in, dirt out. 
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The Business Outlook 


FORD'S unexpected boost in 1937 model car prices has kept the 
automotive trade buzzing this week. The rest of the industry is in 
ympathy with the move but a bit hesitant about clapping higher 
prices ON this year’s cars. However, General Motors followed suit. 
Farm prices have continued under pressure as prospects for big 


harvests remain bright. 


level for the first time in two years. 


buyers await the Aug. 9 cotton 
crop report. Meanwhile the tex- 
tile trade was jolted by unex- 
pectedly large price cuts in towels 
announced by Cannon Mills this 
week to stimulate fall buying over 
the next few weeks, which had 
threatened to drag because of de- 
clining raw cotton prices. 


Corn, Wheat, Metal Prices 


A bumper corn crop in sight this 
year has cut prices as much as 25¢ 
a bu. in the past few weeks, but even 
this drop has its more cheerful as- 
pects, for it corrects the abnormally 
high feed prices of the past 12 months. 
Wheat prices, too, have been shaved, 
and the unexpectedly heavy shipments 
of rubber from producing areas in 
July depressed rubber prices to near 
the 18¢ a Ib. level. On the other 
hand, non-ferrous metal markets have 
been gathering strength under con- 
tinuing demand both at home and 
abroad. Producers who had gears set 
for a sharp summer slump in demand 
were pleasantly surprised when it 
failed to materialize. 


Railroads Need Equipment 


Railroads are still in the throes of 
wage and freight increase negotiations. 
Equipment makers, who feared that 
these negotiations would eliminate the 
fall buying program of the roads 
(June purchases took quite a spill), 
perked up a bit this week when a 
number of substantial inquiries ap- 
peared. By dint of unusual coopera- 
tive measures between competing 
roads, the large winter wheat crop 
Was carried to market without any 
general shortage of cars developing. 
But the roads as a whole may be un- 
able to meet the general fall peak of 
trathc, which is expected to develop 
by October, and hence they are still 
interested in new equipment. 


Auto Production Plans 


Ford will be back in production in 
the next few days on 1937 models, 
but its three-week absence from the 
production line probably put July out- 
put for the industry below that of 
last year. General Motors will run 
at full tile until the middle of Au- 
gust, when the changeover ‘o 1938 


Cotton has broken through the Ilc a lb. 


Trading has dried up as 





NEW HOMES 
Over 95,000 homes were 
scheduled for construction in 
the first half of 1937 in towns 
of 10,000 population or more 
(page 43), a 42% gain over 
the same months of 1936. 
Every region but the East 
North Central states reported 
smaller gains for the six 
months than they did for the 
first three. Most active home- 
building region was the East 
South Central group of states, 











models will necessitate a brief shut- 
down. Next year’s cars are to be offi- 
cially introduced on Oct. 27. No 
drastic model changes are contem- 
plated, since the public is buying sat- 
isfactorily enough without the stimu- 
lus of such bait. 


Steel-Blade Fans Ahead 

The implication in our July 24 
issue that electric fans with rubber or 
composition blades would constitute 
about half of next year’s sales appears 
to be in error, as the largest fan 
producers seem still committed to the 
steel blade. The few producers who 
have been promoting the new type of 
fan claim unusual public reception 
for it. 


Lag in Construction 


Last month’s construction volume 
fell slightly below that of June, ac- 
cording to Engineering News-Record. 
Private activity lagged but public un- 
dertakings ran ahead of the previous 
month. Another wage boost for com- 
mon labor in the construction field 
lifted the general cost of heavy con- 
struction to another post-1920 peak, 
nearly 17€;, above a year ago. 


Industries Expand Plants 


Industrial plant expansion has been 
a feature of the construction field this 
year. New issues registered with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
in the first half of 1937 for plant 
and equipment expansion totaled more 
than $121,000,000 and _ constituted 
7.7©% of all issues, against 4.6°% last 
year. The constantly rising demand 
for electric power from both domestic 
and commercial consume-s has forced 
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the utility industry to step into th 
market for new equipment. General 
Electric and Westinghouse, both large 
suppliers of utility equipment, rr 
ported that orders booked in all di 
visions ran about 60°, ahead of the 
first half of 1936. Unfilled orders 
for Westinghouse during this period 
were the highest since September, 
1920. 


Profits of 250 Companies 


Profit reports for the second quat 
ter of 1937 now coming to light r 
flect the narrowing spread that had 
been expected compared with last 
year, both because labor difhcultic 
and higher costs cut into profit mat 
gins, and because production in the 
second quarter made a smaller gain 
over the preceding year than was truc 
in the first quarter of 1937. Some 
250 companies tabulated by the Na- 
tional City Bank cut their margin of 
profit over last year from 53.5©; in 
the first three months to 24€; in the 
second three months. Capital goods 
industries made the most outstanding 
gains in the first half. U. S. Steel 
profits were up 299°,; 21 other steel 
companies were ahead of last year by 
165°; ; seven paper product producers 
were up 246°7;; seven railway equip- 
ment concerns advanced 150°;; nine 
heating and plumbing concerns were 
up 152¢¢. 


Bright Retail Hopes 

Retailers are optimistic about fall 
business, according to a survey just 
completed by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, though wholesale 
markets have been reporting consider- 
able caution among buyers of fall 
merchandise. A 10°; increase over 
last year during the last quarter 
would just about top the 1930 level 
for these same months for depart- 
ment store sales, but would still leave 
quite a gap from the 1929 level. First- 
quarter margin of 14€; shrank to 6°, 
in the next three months, while the 
third-quarter margin may not be 
much, if any, better than the second 
quarter. 


Shoe Prices Sluggish 


Despite the fact that leather prices 
have been climbing back to the 1929 
levels under the double impetus of 
uone-too-ample supplies and increas- 
ing demand for peaceful and war 
purposes, shoe manufacturers have 
been unable to put across much of an 
advance in prices. Production has 
been running 19°; ahead of the same 
months last year, which set an all- 
time peak. Stress on style—the need 
for a separate pair of shoes for every 
occasion—plus the fact that men have 
been sold on white shoes for summer 
wear, helps explain the unusual boost 
in output. 
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THIS MOTOR CAR 


OF 1912 


WEIGHED 6000 POUNDS 
























© The answer is, they should be— 
and some of them are. The new stain- 
less-steel cars built by the Edw. G. 
Budd Manufacturing Company are 40 
to 50 per cent lighter than ordinary 
steel cars carrying the same number 
of passengers. 

It is no coincidence that these new 
trains should have followed the same 
line of development as the motor car. 
The Budd Company pioneered ALL 
Now 


Budd is applying principles of light- 


STEEL bodies for automobiles. 


ness, strength and comfort to rail 
transportation, 

For instance, two of the Budd-built 
trains* now in operation on one of 
America’s great railroads each weigh 
800,000 pounds less than their prede- 
cessors. 1,600,000 pounds less weight 
to pull 1034 miles every day! 

This saving has made possible 


higher sustained speeds. The trip is 


made in 16 hours, at an average speed 
of 65.3 miles per hour. And safety is 
increased because stainless steel has 
four times the elastic strength of ordi- 
nary steel—more than twice the elas- 
tic strength of less expensive alloys. 

Next time you see a gleaming stain- 
less-steel train flash by, remember that 
the success of modern, 
rapid railroad trans- 
portation is the result 
of Budd’s light-weight 
stainless-steel construc- 
tion. 

The elimination of 
so much unnecessary 
dead-weight makes not 


only a swifter but a 





THIS CAR OF 1937 WEIGHS 
ONLY 3000 POUNDS 
BUT IS FAR STRONGER—FAR SAFER 


more comfortable train. It bring 


economies in operation whether | 


train is drawn by steam, diesel 


electric power. It is easier on rails 


and roadbed. 


for passengers. 


The cars are roo! 


These modern trains have brought 


a new comfort and convenience | 


railroad travel and, 


prov ed 
roads. 


running 


16 hours. 


profitable to the rail: 


on the Burlington 
overnight between £ 
and Denver, 1034 miles u 


the same time, have 


1, 
exceed ney 
] 


*The Denver Zephyrs, 


each wa) 


k t 


EDW. G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA AND DETROIT 
BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 
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Ford Prices Up; G.M. Follows ssluabt at eelieien 








its manuta turing expense ror \ 
Manufacturer known for low-price philosophy yields be up $75 a car trom us ea 
~ ‘ — aa models, yet it doubts wl 1 
to general trend. Some competitors may wait till new slong to the public the enti 
season before boosting their figures. of the increase 
Che sharp upturn in costs is tt 
Derroit (Business Week Bureau) 38 cars will go even higher than thes to higher hourly wage 1 
Ford has done the unexpected by raising season-end_ boosts paid for night shift op. 
passenger car prices at the tag end of The industry is heaving a sigh of re of overtime for much worl 
t irrent model season. The increase, lief over Ford's action, which was in labor efficiency. and highet 
4S h is due to higher costs, is in line caused by growing material and labor prices y 


th the general rise in the American costs. It had feared that Ford would — - 
level. General Motors is also hold prices where they were, despite Divided on 1938 


iking prices. mounting expenses. While they ap The industry is not a unit in its | 
SAFE [he First Half Round-Up in the July prove of what Ford has done, most that next year will be 
R ssue of Business Week showed that companies are not yet prepared to fol The uncertain factor 
lesale prices in the first six months low suit. They prefer to wait until the price a es on s ( 
37 were 9% higher than in 1936; mew season opens. Some think it would makers have their fi 
tals also 90 higher; raw materials be a mistake to slap on an increase now ing the public will con 
» 14°; semi-manufactures 17%; fin- because end-of-season clean-ups might ing mood despite the fact that it m 
ed products 6% farm products be retarded. But General Motors acted dig deeper into its pocket H t 
Sf food 6%; construction costs promptly are jockeying for favora ’ 
3“; ; department store prices 7 ; and SI S ‘ the '38 sales race, wit . 
neral cost of living 5% Sloan Sounded Warning ing placed on the compa 
Hefty Ford has been known for his Higher car prices for next year ap- been su ful this year 
erence to a fundamental low price pear inevitable tor the entire industry and better dealers 
losophy. But at present he goes Pres. Sloan of General Motors attributes Field stocks of n 
e with the general trend, and in the decline in the corporation's earnings cellent « tior WX 
assumes leadership in boosting this year partly to materially higher mer business still 
es within the automobile industry. costs which have been incurred without dealers’ hands are 


General Motor’s advances range from corresponding increases in selling carry through the tooli 





$35 on Chevrolet to $100 on the prices,” and predicts a considerable ad- 1938 models come off fact ) assembly 
Cadillac. vance in car prices lines. General Motors and Chrysler ar 
Biggest Ford increase is on the 60-h; 
V-eights; all body types except the 
é, which is unchanged at $533 de 
It brings vered in Detroit, have been upped 
rether t! $3 The 85-hp. V-eight “standard” 
diesel or | 9 coupé has been raised $15. All other 
aon eal 45's have been marked up $25 except 


I 
convertible sedan, club cabriolet, 


> roomier 
phaecton, and roadster. 


» broucht |) Mere Small Cars 


nience to | lt is not surprising that the 60's 
l and. at = ld be increased more than the 85's 
- o ° o 
- prot he > 
ne, have pe /%¢ profit margin on the former 1s far 


ss than on the latter. At the same 
; = tme the demand for the smaller car 
the rail- S has been greater than Ford anticipated, 


ving averaged close to 40°% for the 


eed l ngly 


Zephyrs, entire country. In fact, a tooling pro- 
way d gram is now on at the River Rouge 
on Route, int to enlarge the capacity for build- 
n ¢ 220 ng oOs 

4 miles in 1 Ford dealers don't seem disturbed 


application of higher prices at the 
son's tail-end. They do not expect 


DANY trouble in cleaning out current stocks 
‘0 make way for ‘38 products. They 





ree 2 , > , , Bs ' 
feel that a price advance now may THEY TAKE THE LEAD—Henry Ford and son Edsel look over a scale model of 
stom the public to the new sched- 


s before the °38 season starts. Detroit upping prices $15 to $35 on 1937 models they took a load off the minds of other 
w believes price advances on some manufacturers who had feared that Ford might insist upon keeping prices down. 





their famous River Rouge plant—heart of the world’s largest industrial empire. By 
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building current models in 
large numbers; Ford, after b 


still busy 
ing down 
for three weeks, is about to resume at a 
rate of 6,000 units a day 


} 


Used car stocks are well in hand, with 


a large car maker reporting the greatest 
May and 


, 
its dealers cut stocks 1,000 units a 
I. 


reduction in its history In 


June 


a day so that late in July the total was 
less than 90,000. Since 


One must 


hen it has gone 
b that 


down 5%. remember 


the used car business is much larger 
than it was a few years ago and ther 

fore stocks which now are considered 
normal would have been held excessive 


then 


German Ford's Year 

Cologne company divi- 
dend after uneven 
profits for expansion in truck 
division. 


passes 


year, uses 


BERLIN 
contrast 
mobile 


(Ba sHeEILS 


with all 


Week Bureau)—In 
other German auto- 
manufacturers (including the 
General Motors-owned Adam Opel 
Co.), the Ford Motor Co., A.G., of 
Cologne, again passed its dividend for 
the 1936 business year. There were 
profits, but they were invested in plant 
expansion largely in the truck division. 
than 2,000,000 marks were in- 
vested this way last year. 
Ford had an uneven year 


in 1936. 


More 


in Germany 


Fotal registrations of passen 
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1936 increased 


more than 
1a¢ nictration Ford vain 1 only 
l ©, registrations of rords gained only 
16%, 
Ford trucks fared General 
| } 
Reich 


Ford jumped its truck 


better 
registrations for the whole 


were up 3610) 


truck 


sales 617, though 1935 truck saies had 


What’s Our Stake in China? 


U.S. has little to lose in North, the war area. 
main business is in South, but whole country contains 
only 1% of our foreign investments. 


Mosr of the 5,000 automobiles is 
Tientsin and Peiping are American-ma 
cars; most of the movies which 
shown nightly in the movie palaces of 
these North China cities are sent 
out from Hollywood; and 
when they can afford it, have their medi- 
cal cares attended to in the famous 
Rockefeller hospital in Peiping. But 
North China, the “trouble area’’ of the 
Orient this week, is not really a market 
where the United States has a great deal 
invested. 

The National City Bank of New 
York has branches in both Peiping and 
Tientsin, and the Chase Bank (sub- 
sidiary of the Chase National Bank, 
New York) has a branch in Tientsin. A 
number of American have 
offices in Tientsin. The 
tion in Peiping is still occupied for a 


two 
Chinese, 


exporters 


American lega- 


Lome 


BRINGING WAR NEWS TO AMERICAN CHINESE—Chinese newspapers in America 


are getting out extra editions to keep pace with new developments in North China. 


Shown above are typesetters working in the plant of the Chicago San Min. 
must be set by hand, fer the linotype doesn’t exist that could handle Chinese. 





All type 








6uUS 
Total turnover of the Geri —— 

company registered in [ 

neariy 53 During the { 

months of this year prod 


fered from the lack of raw 
but more recentiy these difhic 
} . mart! ¢ 
pecen remo 1 partly througn 
tering of! Cx pe t ¢ § for raw 


Our 





mbassy in Nanking where 
bassador spends most of his 
university which was built 
America’s Boxer indemnity fund 
outside Peiping, and there are n 
thre } 





establishments 





missionary 
North China. But the bulk of A 

: ( G 
stake in China is centered in the yN 


city of Shanghai 


Most in Shanghai 


Of the $150.000,000 which 






icans are known to have inv 

China, almost $100,000,000 is . 

in Shanghai. The Shanghai Pow 

a subsidiary of the American & | 

Power Co., has controlled the 

electric power supply for S 

the last eight years on 10-5 Japa 
The Shanghai Telephone Co 





trolled by International Tele 


Telegraph. These two p tbli 


fits account for nearly one-quart | 
United States investment in Cl 

American Airways has a 45° 1 
th government-controlled Chir N | 
tional Aviation Co., which 


regular air service between Shang 
Peiping, by way of Tientsin, as 
with Central and South China. I 
tion, Curtiss-Wright and Doug! 
craft are behind the Central Air 
Manufacturing Co. which is pr 
planes in China for the central 
ment us¢ 
Tientsin Trade Is Limited 
The five provinces of North ‘ 
which Japan is supposed to covet 
a population almost as large 
of the United States east of th 
sissippi River, though its buyer | 
is much lower. In spite of the size « 
this market, comparatively few A 
can exports are consigned airect { \ 
Tientsin, the port for all North ¢ 
In part, this is due to the fact that 
boats cannot enter the river harbor 
fact that ré 
steamship services call at Shangha 
all but the bulkiest of goods are shipped 
north from that city by train 
Out of total American shipmet 


it is also due to the 
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Lome 
ON GUARD—A U.S. infantryman stands 


en guard in front of the American army 
racks at Tientsin. With part of the 
tv in flames this week, American resi- 


lents looked to the army for protection, 


China last year of $55,000,000, barely 
$ 00 entered through Tientsin. 
Automobiles, soft wood, and kerosene 


re the major American products 
*ht for the Northern region. 


Japan Doesn't Fool 


' 


lapan has made no pretense of main- 
ng the “open door’ in Manchukuo, 
t is not likely that North China will 
different fate if it comes under 


mplete control of Japan. Mili 
f ipaigns are costly, and interna- 


markets are kept open at a pre- 


in these days of extreme 


m1) 
ill 


American oil companies had the larg 
take in Manchuria when it 
ed by the Japanese in 1931. Tokyo 
litficult situation by creating, in 
¢ guise of the Manchukuan govern- 
national oil monopoly. All re- 

sales are already handled by this 
nopoly and the oil companies are 


Was 


gradually liquidating even their port 
ties, though they still sell petroleum 
lucts im quantity to the Manchu- 


monopoly 
[he National City Bank closed its 
h in Harbin on the ground that 
ld no longer operate profitably. 
has its foreign trade bank, the 
Yokohama Specie Bank. It is natural 
it the financing of all Japanese for- 
trade should be handled through 
And Manchukuan foreign 
is now carried on mainly with 
in 
Japan will run into different condi- 
ns in North China than in Manchu- 


kuo, but it is not likely that they will 
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greatly alter the outcome, at least in 
the region immediately around Peiping 
and Tientsin. In spite of large British 
and Chinese investments in the joint 


operation of profitable coal mines in 
this area, in spite of the foreign co 

cessions and real estate investments in 
Tientsin, the foreign-controlled utilities 


and the foreign populations, it is likely 
that foreign interests will seek to with- 
draw peacetully rather than fight to 


protect their Britain 


France, and Belgium have stakes in this 


investments 


region but they are not so large but 
that Japan could buy them up as they 
did the Soviet interest in the Chinese 


Eastern Railway if that would solve a 
diplomati crisis 

The real An and European 
stake in China is still in Shanghai, an 
in the region along the Yangtse river 
and south to the borders of Indo-China 
and Tibet 


rican 


Britain Biggest Investor 


Britain's investment in this region ts 
larger by far than that of any other 
nation, in spite of extensive building in 
the Shanghai area by Japanese in the 
or The British 
investment exceeds $1,000,000,000 and 
amounts to considerably more than on 
third of the foreign investments in 
China. Recently the British have « 
operated with Chinese 
extension of many rail lines in South 
China, and have built huge new steel 
ills in the Canton area. During last 
winter it was reported that British capi 

cooperate with Chinese in 


the develops nt of newly discover 


three rOur years 


last 


capital in ti 


n 


talists would 


1 


ces on Hainan island. Just 1 
the British are said to be interested in 


resour 


capital investments in Szecl p 
ince, which has a population of 65 
000,000 and rich and varied natural 
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It's Japan’s All 


The Significant adifter 


Japan se and other for 
in China is that Japan 
90°, of all | foreign 
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this part of the world, wl 
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large as they are, amour 
than 6¢ 
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it to 


States’s share is small fr 
it which it is viewed. In 
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CHINESE TANK TRAP 
tank traps like the one above 
bottom to mire the tanks. 


In the picture, coolies are filling in a trap 


newspaper correspondent can take his car across 


long, deep ditches filled with water, forming 


o that 


Japanese tanks moving into North China will be troubled by 








muddy 


foreign 
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New England 
Lridgeport, Conn 
Boston, Mass 
Fall River, Mass 
Portland, Maine 
Manchester, N. H 
Providence, R. I 


Viddle Atlantic 
Newark, N. |] 
Binghamton, N. Y 
Buffalo, N. Y 
New York, N. Y 
Rochester, N. Y¥ 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pictsburgh, Pa 
Scranton, Pa 


East North Central 

Chicago, Ill 

Peoria, Ill 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Detroit, Mich 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wis 


West North Central 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Kansas City, Mo 
Wichita, Kans 
Minneapolis, Minn 
St. Louis, Mo 
Omaha, Nebr 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak 


South Atlantic 
Washington, D 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md 
Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 
Columbia, S$. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Clarksburg, W. Va 


East South Central 
Birmingham, Ala 
Mobile, Ala 
Louisville, Ky 
Kooxville, Tenn 
Memphis, Tenn 


West South Central 
Little Rock, Ark 
New Orleans, La 
Oklahoma City, Ok! 
Dallas, Tex 
Fl Paso, Tex 


Houston, Tex. 


Mountain 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Denver, Colo 

Butte, Mont. 
Albuquerque, N. M 
Sale Lake City, Utah 

Pacific 

Los Angeles, Ca 
San Francisco, Cal 
Portland, Ore 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash 


Average, 59 cities 
* No data 


Data: Division of Social 





maintenance standard of living 


* 


1313 | 


1400 

. 
1346 
1359 
1345 


1304 


1481 
1396 


1306 
® 
® 


» 


1383 
1422 
1318 
1310 


Research, 


$1296 
1353 
1272 
1275 
1254 
1245 


1356 
1274 
1198 
1318 
1312 
1348 
1179 
1353 


1186 
1245 
1141 
1388 
1340 
1258 
1291 


1415 
1217 
1268 
1301 


1222 


1193 
1251 
1268 
1190 


1169 
1130 
1220 
1167 


221 


1139 
1243 
1218 
1189 
1154 
1210 


1287 
1246 
1284 
1299 
1243 


1308 
1390 
1222 


1233 
1229 


1261 


Works Pr 


Food Clothing Housing Operation laneous 
$458 $181 $234 $158 $235 
169 189 264 164 267 
454 192 222 176 228 
451 198 204 185 237 
404 181 186 180 243 
459 171 216 169 230 
175 170 258 161 237 
147 180 228 155 233 
i42 185 210 150 274 
$77 173 300 156 269 
143 181 225 181 258 
448 176 240 148 296 
448 184 246 127 306 
449 188 276 146 253 
162 194 240 162 298 
149 189 274 131 241 
420 177 201 140 269 
444 196 222 160 296 
149 185 257 139 282 
144 211 234 143 316 
145 186 192 128 228 
126 206 270 176 275 
118 188 201 167 212 
448 181 198 132 286 
427 174 165 147 218 
437 199 264 202 286 
449 180 270 27 314 
444 184 238 150 242 
124 191 271 208 197 
477 179 342 147 270 
458 173 198 154 234 
463 169 246 137 253 
453 170 228 143 307 
456 179 209 163 215 
480 167 198 152 196 
456 175 238 150 232 
447 191 236 154 240 
464 185 192 27 222 
447 171 167 128 256 
433 165 164 142 226 
443 179 210 133 255 
423 172 206 148 228 
433 173 222 132 261 
444 173 174 125 223 
432 173 198 132 298 
441 183 205 146 243 
452 162 216 125 234 
441 168 195 156 194 
431 181 210 124 264 
464 189 222 180 232 
435 182 204 143 282 
449 215 210 184 226 
486 193 232 173 215 
432 200 195 165 251 
i42 206 198 157 305 
459 209 270 180 272 
436 204 158 165 259 
443 193 168 165 264 
427 207 174 181 240 


448 184 222 


gress Administration 
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Major Budget Items as of March, 193 
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Pricing the Unskilled Worker’s Budget in 59 Cities 
Annual cost of living of four-person manual worker's family 
as of March, 1935, and estimates for March, 1937, in 31 cities based on a 


Household Miscel- 


253 


Ruviness Week 
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Cost-of-Living Facts 


Unskilled worker needed 824. 
week in 1935. Washington \. 
dearest of 59 cities. 


A YEAR ago (Azg! p29) 
W’ eek presented a tabulation 
how much higher or lower liv 
were in 58 cities than in Was 
D. ¢ Requests for further el 
of that table are still comings 
until this week little has been 
Now the accompanying table is 


These data, gathered as o 
1935, and brought up to date | 
the 59 cities originally covered 
carefully understood to avoid 
pretation It is not an itemiz 
what unskilled and low-inco 
earners actually spend in these 
rather the cost of an app: 
equivalent list of goods and 
necessary for self-support of 
wage-earner, and his family 
of a wife, 13-year son, at 
daughter. It is not a minimun 
budget, but it is higher than 
subsistence budget It allov 
ownership of an automobilk 
vides for no savings account 
small life insurance policy. It 
cerned with current expenditu: 
making no provision for paying 


past debts. 


What the Figures Show 


With these precautions in r¢ 
figures, the following observati 
be made: 

1. In March, 1935, it cost 
average in the 59 cities surveyed 
a year ($24 per week) to mail 
manual worker's four-person fan 
a mere subsistence level, the aver 
$903 a year ($17 per week). At 
time the average weekly earnings 
skilled wage earners in 25 man 
ing industries were $17.85. Skil 
semi-skilled workers averaged $ 
per weck. 

2. Washington, D. C., was t 
expensive city of the 59 in whi 
wage-earner's budget was priced 
ing $1,415 per year at March 
prices, while Mobile, Ala. » 
cheapest, requiring only $1,! 
secure comparable goods and 
The spread in costs between the 
and lowest cost city in 1935 was 
but the bulk of cities fell wit! 
narrow range of $1,200—$1,299 

3. Regionally, the Middle At 
and industrial East North Centra 
were the most expensive, and th 
and West South Central st 
cheapest, though the spread abo' 
below the average of 59 cities 
narrow 

i. Large cities tended to be 
expensive than small ones, but aga 
spreads over and below the averag¢ 
narrow 


f 











of ¢ 





UST 


j 
acts 
led $24, 


ington j 
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Price-Fixing Fate Up to F.D.R. 
Miller-Tydings bill, which he once stopped, now 
emerges again as rider on another measure, with 
Senate Majority Leader Barkley’s approval. 


“In my judgment, the change 


improves the proposed legisla 


very 
ion. 
In just those words, approving the 
horizontal!” price 
between producers or be- 
Sen. Barkley on 
lent endorsement to the 
Miller-Tydings bill—the measure which 
would make it possible for a manufac- 
turer in one state to issue and enforce 
resale price contracts in any of the 
forty-one states whose fair trade laws 

thorize such agreements, without run- 
ning the risk of violating the Sherman 
federal anti-trust law 


Ck 


amendment to outlaw 
agreements 
tween distributors, 
] ly 23 his 


Speaking for Whom? 

The big question this week among re- 
tailers who have fought vigorously for 
years in behalf of the Miller- 
I'ydings bill was whether the newly 

d Senate majority leader was speak- 
for himself or for the Administra- 

n when he aired his favorable opinion 
of the bill the Senate floor. The 
question was a critical one, for it was 

ssible that the bill would be laid on 
President's desk for his signature or 
before the week was out. 


; 
“oO 


N 


on 


veto 

Miller-Tydings enthusiasts were en- 
couraged to believe that Barkley's atti- 
tude definitely foreshadowed Presiden- 
tial approval because, they argued, the 
majority leader could not very well have 
taken any stand on the legislation with- 
out first having checked with the White 
House, for the bill had previously been 
sidetracked (Bu —Mayl 37,p42) at the 
express request of the President, who 
felt it would be “most untimely to 
legalize any marketing practice calcu- 
lated to facilitate increases in the cost of 
articles."” It was contended 
further that the amendment specifically 


numerous 


outlawing horizontal agreements, by 
which manufacturers and _ distributors 


might have abused the price-fixing 
power to raise prices generally, had 
softened the President's attitude and 
that this relaxation had been expressed 
rough Spokesman Barkley. 


Reasons for Doubt 


However, developments since July 23 
have cast many a doubt on this construc- 
tion placed upon the senator's words by 
ulers in the drug, cosmetic, liquor, 
tite, book publishing, and electrical ap- 
piance industries. 

As passed by the Senate without a 
roll call, the Miller-Tydings bill was an 
amendment to the sorely-needed District 
of Columbia appropriation bill. Because 


ret 


the House had previously passed the 
District measure, it was unnecessary for 
the House to take separate action on the 
Miller-Tydings bill, and it went at once 
to a conference committee. 

The chorus of “Ayes,” including Sen. 
Barkley’s, had scarcely died down in the 
Senate before the House and Senate con- 
ference chairmen were advised by the 
President's secretary, Marvin H. Mc- 
Intyre, that it was desirable to delay 
action as long as possible. That was the 
first hint that Sen. Barkley had perhaps 
spoken out of turn and that the Ad- 
ministration was getting its lines set to 
rush another emergency District appro- 
priation bill through Congress, without 
the Miller-Tydings rider 

A second hint was provided on July 
28 after the conference committee had 
refused to abide by McIntyre’s sugges- 
tion and had approved the measure, 
rider and all. On that Barkley 
from the Senate and Bankhead and Ray- 
burn, speaker and leader of the House, 
were called to the White House for a 
conference, following which it was an 
nounced that opponents of the measure 
would have a hearing on the following 
day before a conference composed of 
representatives from the attorney-gen 
eral’s office, the Treasury Department, 
the Department of Agriculture, and one 
or two other bureaus. 
that 


date 


It was assumed after the con 





of today’s children. 


Above, Dr. Eleanor Hunt of the Bureau of Home Economics is 
training a class in scientific measurement-taking. 






ice the President was advised 
maf 


erer 



















































Cabinet officers to stand firm 

opp. sition to the pr mx : 

1 reasury Secretary Morgent} iu. Ww 

been the mau spring of the A 

tion Opposition ill along, is ried Ie 
the distillers, who are ‘ 

ment’s solicitous charg mignt use 
Miller-Tydings law to eftect a combina 
tion that would raise liquor prices. (A 
a matter of fact, the Federal Trade (¢ 
mission ts Cond cling nea¢©it gs ¢ s i 


charge of anti-trust law 


Attorney-General Cummings is rr 
ported wroth because Sen. Tyding 
represented his revised bill ash iving the 
pp ; 
4} } roval ol 
when parti 
asked for an opinion on the adequacy 


horiz nta 


the Department of Justi 


the d« nent had only been 

of the amendment to outlaw 

price agreen ents 

Face-Saving Needed 
Whether tl President 

OK’s the bill, after 

the conterence 


ultimate 


final ay 


proval of 


ene! t 


ds alm« 
ng an 
other District appropriation | ill through 
Congress before adjournment 


report, d 
entirely on the possibility of gett 


vital. If it looks possible, the President 
who has consistently denied having } 
any attention to the legislation, will veto 
the present bill and the Miller Tydings 
rider as quietly as possible in order to 
save tace tor son Jimn y, who ts report 
to have assured Massachusetts dr ge 
confidentially that their pet bill would 
get through Congress and by his father 


A quiet veto of the Miuller-Tydings 
bill, however, is just about as pr ssible as 
a quiet Fourth of July, for tl 
adherents grow more rufftied a \ 


Generally speaking, New York City 





a a ioe 
TO STANDARDIZE GARMENT SIZES—To enable fathers and mothers to order clothes 
with the assurance that a size 8 or 10 is all that it’s supposed to be in length and 
breadth, the Bureau of Economics of the Department of Agriculture is undertaking 
leadership in which colleges and universities will cooperate to discover the dimensions 


Mf 
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is headquarters for the proponents of 
price-fixing, and that is also the baili 
wick of R. H. Macy & Co., most mili 
tant foe of the fair-trade laws. Almost 
daily the big department store adds 
some fresh insult by public speech or 
advertisement to the injury which it has 
done the fair-trade law cause. And that 
injury is a significant one, for not only 
has Macy's blocked legislative hopes and 
enforcement technique at every possible 
turn, but by labelling all price-fixed na 
tional brands as such and by boosting its 
own ‘‘price-free’’ goods, it has built up 
a considerable body of public resentment 
against the proven price-raising effects 
of the fair-trade law, and a considerably 
expanded market for its own private 
brand labels—a market which the trade 
hears may soon be extended beyond 
limits within which the Macy- 
now offer 


those 
owned or 
the house goods 


Macy’s Bombshell 


Last Sunday's newspaper book sec- 
tions carried the latest Macy bombshell 

a full-page advertisement addressed to 
authors, suggesting that they might ad- 
visedly expand the market for their 
wares and augment their royalties by in- 
sisting that their contracts with pub- 
lishers include a stipulation that the pub- 
lisher would at no time fix the price 
on the author's book. More than a 
dozen book publishers have issued price 
contracts on some of their books, and a 
few, notably the D. Appleton-Century 
Co., have begun to put their entire lists 
under contract. 

New York City newspapers which 
have lent support to the whole drive 
against the price-fixing campaign are 
now threatened with reprisals from the 
booksellers, who say they are going to 
follow the examples set by the retail 
druggists two years ago and sell such 
papers at a one-cent cut price. 


controlled stores 


Druggists Rolling Their Own 

The druggists, who started the fair- 
trade ball rolling, are inclined to take 
recent developments a little more 
philosophically. They are not even too 
distressed about the threatened veto of 
the Miller-Tydings bill. Big-city or- 
ganizations, like those in New York, 
Chicago, and on the Coast, provide the 
spearhead for the fair-trade iin Most 
of these, by discreet threats of boy- 
cotting and blacklisting, have been able 
to force manufacturers to domicile in 
their individual states and to issue price 
contracts under those state laws, wholly 
free from the possibility of any anti- 
trust charges. 

These organizations, with 
their state fair-trade machinery, would 
just as soon see the Miller-Tydings bill 
go by the board—but they can’t say so, 
for the small-town druggists in all forty- 
one states would immediately set up a 


satisfied 
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howl for price contracts and manufac- 
turers would no longer have an excuse 
for ignoring these demands. As a result, 
the fair-trade machinery in the big-city 
states, which is now running smoothly 
(reported violations in New York City 
have been reduced from 500 to 30 a 
day), would be thrown out of gear. 
Manufacturers would have to wrestle 
with the problem of how to set a price 














ICC APPOINTEE 
ment sure to win business favor 
the nomination last week by Pres. Roose- 
velt of John L. Rogers to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. With Commis- 
sioner Joseph B. Eastman to back him, 
Rogers has had the ICC’s toughest job— 
administration of the Motor Carrier Act— 
and he has won the admiration, respect 
and even affection of truckmen, Rogers 
is the sixth man from the staff that East- 
man assembled when Transportation Co- 
ordinator to get an important post. 


One political appoint- 


was 


that would satisfy the big-city boys and 
the small-town druggists, those subjected 
to tough competition from department 
stores and those who have things pretty 
much their own way, those close to the 
source of supply and those for whom 
shipping costs are higher. 
. 


Rebuild Town on New Plan 


ABOUT a year ago Bandon, Ore., an in- 
dustrial community with a population of 
1,500, suffered from a disastrous forest 
fire. Now preparations for the creation 
of a new . planned community are 
proceeding, according to Engineering 
News-Record. The State Planning Board 
suggested a well-planned compact mod- 
ern town within the former limits. 
Local landholders formed a property 
pool under an agreement authorizing 
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a Citizens’ Rebuilding Commis: 
place a valuation on each lot 
commission will reallocate the la: 
give each owner parcels of pr 
equivalent in value to what he } 
tributed. The new Bandon will! 
high land overlooking the Pacifi 
west, the Coquille River on the 





The plan provides for possible 

sion, Owing to population growt I 
new industries; ‘‘street pattern 

uses to which streets are to | 


the community's general architectu 


pearanc ec 
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Rap Fake “Linen | 
Trade association strikes | 


misbranding and false ailver. 
tising. Says it has FTC help. 


No trespassing—on the word 

In its determination to act effc 
against misbranding and false an 
leading advertising, the Linen 
Association, comprising both t 
porters and suppliers of apparel, 
hold, and fancy linens, has issued ’ 
members a statement on the use 
word “linen,” as well as a samp! 
letter that the association proj 
send advertisers who, in its 0} 
have stepped over the line. T! 
cial committee dealing with the 
lem requests members to watch 
papers and other publications 
vertisements encroaching on the 
linen.” 

The committee’s bulletin 
that in its efforts to make sur 
when merchants say linen they 
linen, the organization is 
the cooperation of the Federal 
Commission. Likewise the supp 
the National Better Business B i 
and of local bureaus has been en 

Pointing out that consumers 
long understood that linen is ma 
flax the statement declares that 
ent practices of members include: ‘| 
the use of the terms ‘linen’, 
linen’, and ‘all linen’ shall be | 
to articles the basic fabric of 
has a linen (flax) content of 
or more in weight; and (b) no ; 
the basic fabric of which co i 
less than 5% of linen (flax) by 
shall be labeled, marked, br 
stamped, characterized, or named 
the word ‘linen’ in any way. 

Among practices listed as objc 
able are: use of the term “linet 
“acetate linen” for fabrics 
ments made of cotton 
containing only a little flax 
such terms as “‘Linen-Weave,’ l 
Finish,”” “Linen Texture’ for cott 
rayon; use of the word “linen, 

a small asterisk referring to an | : 
spicuous footnote reading: ‘“Cottor 
linen,” “Spun rayon and linen,” « 


assur 














Or fay 
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As in the other models in the New Inter- 
national line, this new Cab-Over-Engine 
International is new in construction as well 
as in design. It offers a new standard in per- 
formance as well as in appearance. 

This new Cab-Over-Engine International 
is by no means just a converted convention- 
al truck. While we call it “cab-over-engine” 
it is more than that; the engine is under the 
seat, which means still more practical de- 
sign. There is a maximum of extra-load 
space, with perfected load distribution on 
front and rear axles and all four wheels. 
There is greater operating economy. The 
engine is completely accessible, The new 
cab provides perfect ventilation, greater 
comfort for the driver, and increased visi- 
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Another New Truck 
in the New International line 


The Cab-Over-Engine Model D-300 





bility. New steering construction and the 
shorter wheelbase provide greatest han- 
dling ease, and new hydraulic brakes pro- 
vide maximum braking efliciency. 

Here is the ideal low-price truck in the 
1',-ton field for today’s crowded traffic. A 
new truck from the ground up. All-truck 
like every other International. 

See this new Cab-Over-Engine Interna- 
tional, and see the other new Internationals, 
ranging from Half-Ton units to powerful 
Six-Wheelers. Visit any branch or dealer 
showroom, or write for catalog of the 
models to meet your needs. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


CiINCORPORATED) 


Harvester Building Chicago, Ilineoi« 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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Argue Over Power Capacity 


Utilities declare they have plenty of reserve, but 


Federal 


Power Commission 


insists they haven’t. 


Question will be answered at December peak. 


Pus.ic utilities may be able to produce 
all the electric energy needed in the 
peak period late this year, but if they 
do it will be by the very skin of their 
teeth. While the electric companies have 
been ordering generating equipment at 
an ever-increasing rate—will spend more 
than $140,000,000 to increase capacity 
in 1937—production hit an all-time 
high only a couple of weeks ago and is 
going higher. 

To talk about utilities’ lack of capacity 
is to start an argument. The Federal 
Power Commission found that out when 
it made such a report two years ago, 
but it is sticking to its guns. Testimony 
during hearings on the Norris bill (six 
little TVA'’s) recently indicated that the 
utilities have plenty of reserve; the FPC 
again shouts, “No such thing!” 

Comes back C. W. Kellogg, president 
of the Edison Electric Institute and 
chairman of Engineers Public Service: 
“In the 12 months ended April, 1937, 
the increase in electric generating capac- 
ity was 800,000 kw., and another 800,- 
000 kw. is now in process of installa- 
tion.” He added that modern equip- 
ment permits the utilities to run as much 
as 20% above stated capacity at in- 
tervals, that there hasn't been a short- 
age of energy in 50 years and implies 
that there isn’t going to be any. 

The place to start, in trying to figure 


out who's right, is with installed gener- 
ating capacity. The utilities at the end 
of last year had 34,466,000 kw. of gen- 
erating capacity, according to Electrical 
World’s computations; the figure was 
put at 34,076,000 by the Edison Insti- 
tute. Electrical World says a little over 
800,000 kw. will be added before the 
end of this year. 

Thus the expectation is that generat- 
ing capacity will be between 34,876,000 
and 35,265,000 at the end of 1937. But 
consumers, at peak periods, call for all 
or most of the juice available, and at 
other times take hardly any. Thus the 
effective figure over a week's time is 
usually under 40% of the potential sup- 
ply. On this basis, using the higher 
figure for generating capacity, the indus- 
try can expect to turn out about 2,370,- 
000,000 kw.-hr. a week at the end of 
the year. 


In Trenches at Christmas 


The largest week ever recorded so far 
was 2,298,000,000 kw.-hr. in the seven 
days ended July 17. Thus there still is 
a modest reserve. But will there be a 
reserve just before Christmas when, 
every year, the highest point for the 12 
months is reached ? 

That's not so easy to say. A slump in 
business could assure it. It is a cinch 
that the utilities will call on all their 
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Can Utilities Meet 
Demand? 


(In thousands of kilowatt-ho 
000 omitted) 


| 

| 
Maximum 
| 


Highest W cek 


Rated Practical 
Capacity Weekly Load* of Y« | 
1929 29,559 1,986,340 1,860 
| 1930 31,976 2,148,888 1,769,994 | 
| 1931 33,484 2,250,000 1,675, ¢ 
| 1932 34,010 2,285,472 1,563,384 
| 1933 33,970 2,282,784 1,656,61¢ 
| 1934 33,933 2,280,230 1,787, 
1935 34,016 2,285,875 2,002, 
1936 34,466 2,316,115 2,278,000 
1937 35,265*  2,370,000* ..... 


* Estimated. ; 
Maximum practical weekly load i 





capacity multiplied by 24 (hours) a 

7 (davs) and reduced by the ‘‘use f 

Use factor, as the name implies, 
extent to which capacity is utilized; n 
mever be much more than 40% (usu 
less) due to fluctuations in demand ry 
high in the late afternoon and early ¢ g 
during the winter, practically nil 

wee, small hours. 











standby equipment, and may even | 
up some “retired” generators. 

But, before the depression ar 
holding company law with its 
sentence,” the utilities always tr 
keep ahead of demand. The; 
more than $281,000,000 on generatir 
equipment in 1929 and $325,000, 
in 1930. That put them on easy str 
until the big push started in 

Consumption kept right on soaring i 
1936. It has been running 12°; 
13% ahead of 1936 thus far in 
Utilities have been ordering turbines 
a great rate for eight or nine n 


and it now takes 18-24 months to ge 


delivery. 
If the week before Christmas 








| UTILITIES RUSH TO MEET RISING DEMAND FOR POWER 
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Millions of kilowatts 





Data: Electrical World 


Installed Capacity 


(As of Dec. 31) 
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mm | “Like Sand Through My F ingers 


| 
| was not making much, and was 
ghest Ween | spending it all. The children were 














of Y« . . 
coming along, and a family man always 

1 ,86¢ 

oe a has many uses for money. My money 

1,675,653 slipped away like sand through my 

1,563,384 fingers until... 

| 656,61 

4 6 A friend, who sells life insurance,made 

“* f 5 . 

78.000 me realize there is a tomorrow. I had 
been neglecting to set anything aside 
systematically for my family’s and my 

~y - own future. He showed me how, by 

= * being just a little more careful, I could 
red ; ‘ | save enough to start a life insurance 
usu ‘ 

mand—very program. 

rly ¢ g 

- A small beginning, but what comfort to 
know that my family wouldn't be left 

eve penniless. Besides some needed cash, 

my first insurance would provide an 
na income of $100 a month for a few years 
its should the emergency arise. 

iS ft ° ° 

her Most important, I had something I 

gener could build on as I progressed. And I 

5. 000.( did. Those first small sums I saved- 

easy those “grains of sand” cemented with 

in wisdom and forethought became the 
soaring j foundation of my family’s security. 

126 b + : 

* * * 
in 7 

urbines This is a story that thousands can tell. 

en Let a Metropolitan Field-Man show 

ths t how you, too, can start building now 
for your family’s future. Telephone 
tmas the nearest Metropolitan office or mail 

—-—— the coupon. 

The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the 
usual standard forms, individual and group, 
in large and small amounts. It also issues 
es annuities and accident and health policies 
The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. 
Its assets are held for the benefit of 
: its policyholders, and any divisible § 
— ; surplus is returned to its policy- 
tric ; holders in the form of dividends 
s 
‘ee 
4 








Metropolitan Life Insarance Company 
1 Madison Avenuc, New York, N. Y 


ns 
ee 


Without obligation on my pert, I would 
like to have information regarding a Lif 
Insurance Program to meet my nerd> 
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| 
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: CITY STATE 
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+ METR ANCE COMPANY 
~ ia OPOLITAN LIFE INSUR } 
o | ' : 
S Frepeaick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board -~. One Mapison Avenue, New Yorx, N.Y. ~  Lenoy A. Lincoxn, President 
s weex | "4 Copyright, 1937. by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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year were to run 12°% ahead of 1° 


the consumption would reach a figure of 
$74,000,000 kw.-hr. against the indus 
try's ability to produce about 70, 


000,000. But tn strial demand is flat 


ry , ' 
ny out, and it’s unlikely that weekly 
ins over 1936 will exceed 5-8 late 


is year, 


Must Watch Peaks 


A convenient measure of what the 
peak week in December will be is a pro- 
ection from the high week in June. In 
years of pretty good business, such as 
1928, 1929, 1934, 1935, and 

36, the gain from June to December 
; the smallest gain, 


1940, 


as averaged 10.16% 
n 1934, was nearly 7°%. Using these 
percentages, the high week in December 
should be between 2,395,000,000 and 
165,000,000 kw.-hr. And it will be 
oted that both 
obable capabilities of the generators 
hich then will be operating 
By running, as Mr. Kellogg suggests, 
t 20° above rated capacity, the utilities 


figures are above 


n probably just about squeeze through 
1 most cases. There may be some, how 
ver, that will have to ask large indus- 
es to curtail use at peak hours (as 
inaconda Copper has recently had to 
rtail renning 
rought depleted ponds upon whic 
ydro-electric plants in Montana draw). 


operations due to 


h the 


rhe biggest danger, as the FPC has 
pointed out, is that some big generating 
ant will break down under the strain 
{ operations have to be stepped up 
bove rated capacity too often or for 
too long a time. Utility operating men 
probably will utter a few prayers against 
hat possibility in December 








of the block, 


movement was about 4 feet every 15 minutes. 
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“New Ships Now’ 


AUGUST 


> Is U.S. Plan 


Maritime Commission insists on quick construction 


of fast boats that can compete for business. 


Asks 


bids on fireproof ship to replace Leviathan. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 

New ships now’ is the Maritime Com- 
mission's program. Subsidies pumped 
into obsolete boats forever would not 
create a United States merchant marine. 
Old ships waste fuel and can get only 
low-revenue passengers and cargo. Ship- 
pers put their goods aboard fast freight 
ers like Japan's 18-knotters, because the 
rates are no higher. Passengers are not 
about flags; they rid 


patriotic ride ships 
Only modern ships 


I 
that give service 
can compete, justify the subsidy, and 
provide a reasonable expectation of its 


iltimate reduction. 


Levi's Successor 


Next Sept., 15 the commission w II 
open bids on a ship to repla ¢ € 
] alpha which was seized in New 
York Harbor when the United S es 
leclared war on Germany, and r 
sold to United States Lines Co., which 
retired it in 1935. The proposed ship 
will be the first of the commission's 
project 1 fleet of 95, for which it has 
€160,000,000 to augment builder-own 


ers’ money in 1938 and 1939 (BI — 
Jul31'37,p16). Designed by the com 
mission's architects, the United States 
Lines’ ship will be companion to the 
Vianhattan and Washington, but 
44.000 tons, 


slightly larger: 723 ft. long, 


OO passengers, speed 22 knots (the 


u N id 
BUSINESS ROLLS ON — When the 8,000-ton, nine-story Brown-Thompson Building in 
Hartford, Conn., was moved a distance of 111 feet to a new site on the opposite side 


the people inside just went about their business as usual. Rate of 





\ sir ~ eX ] 
Normandie 5 new record 1§ 


all latest safety and fire-res 
visions, plus all the convenier 
luxury of a Rex or a N 
model of modern ship constr 
unexcelled.” 

With such ships the Unite 
will make but a beginning. 1 
nission is studying the feas 
building in the Queen Marj 


j 


has been reported inaccurate 
going behemoths are merely 
idvertisements; that they are 
uneconomical. On the contr 
properly designed to a 
portionate loads, they are 
al than small boats. Su 
their salons, theaters, palat 


verted to living quarters. 


I e¢ 


oe to 100%; more passenge 


passengers at iow rates th 


an entirely new market 


curricular schedule the year r 
} | ] ] | 
an seasonal, and low-sai 


} 
Sancs on their snort vacatior 
low-cost lines would serve | 
Orient, and Latin America 


Our Defense Needs 


National defense, however 


s er SNIPS, more of the B £ 
Carrying war supplies and 
fearful risk. A O M 


ency service would be one b. 
ing entirely too many eggs 


United States shipping 


and would remain so unle 


ernment helped them out of 
tramp class to a compet 


Only a few lines, like M 
Fruit, and Isthmian, are « g 
and they are 


bananas, and steel, not in 


doing it in p 
as such. The banks will } 
lo with American shipping, b 


\ 
has no record of past earning 


tle equipment with any p 
earning. United States Line 
replace the Leriathan before 
cause it couldn weet the g 
barrel-head requirement, ar 4 
nnance d dn nave enc p I 
The rover nt wi ve 
at 27, is shipping’s only 
rr 5 

government can lose the mone; 
sary and charge it to n 

that reliable “promotion 
national bookkeeping 

It is not because this coun 
technical skill that it has a shabt 
fleet: we built the might 


riers before Europe went into Ss 
Nor has the I 


+>? > + ; Ressler ¢ né 
States ever stinted in subsidy m«¢ 


olossals at sea 























‘uction 


Asks 








@ There’s no worse headache-maker than 
one of those expensive shutdowns that 
dynamite production schedules. They al- 
ways seem to come at the most critical time. 

On equipment which depends upon wire 
rope, head men are discovering that Pre- 
formed Wire Rope is an important cost 
cutter. On many operations it pays for itself 
over and over again. 

The advantages of Preformed are due to 
a construction principle which makes the 
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individual strands lie naturally in their 
proper shape and form. This in turn makes 
Preformed easy to handle, difficult to kink, 
and adaptable to severe service. It takes 
bending in its stride; spools evenly. It per- 
forms like a well-bred, well-trained horse. 


It will pay you to ask for an analysis of 


your wire rope requirements. Preformed 


might drastically cut your costs, too. Your 
regular wire rope supplier or manufacturer 
will gladly study your situation. 


Ask Your Own Wire Rope Manufacturer 


_ ay 
- 


_—™ 





oe — 


—- 


TRE—ROPE - 


) GIVES GREATER DOLLAR VALUE ON MANY APPLICATIONS 
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is the world’s largest earth-fill dam, 381 feet from foundation to top. 








Pictures, Ine 


SAVING THE RAIN—Recently completed in San Gabriel Canyon near Los Angeles 


Built to conserve 


water for irrigation purposes and to protect the rich farm lands below from floods, 


the structure cost $16,000,000. 


20 years enough has been spent to build 
three merchant marines The Presi- 
dent says, and the commission says, that 
what this country needs is not another 
spasm of building in the next war, but 
new ships now, the only kind that can 


get business. 


Barge Lines Balk 
Operators on Mississippi don’t 
endorse Cochran subsidy bill. 
They want neither federal help 
nor competition. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 

Promoters in St. Louis with romantic 
ideas for exploiting the old Mississippi 
have tried several times to cut in on the 
federal money that is blowing around. 
One group propositioned the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. on financing a 
floating hotel that would steam up river 
in the hot summer time and drift down 
to New Orleans in winter. Another 
scheme was to put on a fleet of fast- 
moving self-propelled barges for over- 
night passenger service between the big 
river cities 

Something of the sort was suspected 
when Rep. Cochran last week intro- 
duced a bill proposing that the United 
States Maritime Commission insure 
mortgages on “floating property’’ up 
to 75° of the cost of construction. 
Cochran claims that it is his own idea, 
and it’s true that barge line operators 
have never counted him a Salen of the 
waterways. The bill doesn’t have their 
endorsement. It’s a good year on the 
river and they regard his bill as an at- 
tempt by outsiders to cut in 





The river operators were originally 
included in the Maritime Act of 1935 
for construction subsidies but were ruled 
out on their own request for very spe- 
cific reasons. They don’t want to invite 
competition. If they need new equip- 
ment they can raise the money without 
coming to Uncle Sam, whose paternalis- 
tic attitude towards the merchant marine 
ubs them the wrong way. 

Some of them think it’s about time 
for the government to take its Inland 
Waterways Corp. out of the business 
but are singing low because they would 
hate to see Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn’s 
operation fall into the hands of the rail- 
roads. T. Q. started out in 1920 to 
demonstrate to private capital that wa- 
terways operation is a paying proposi- 
tion. He built up traffic by cutting rates. 
The railroads and private barge line 
operators don't like him much, but he 
showed a net profit of over half a mil- 
lion last year. 


Heavier Traffic This Year 

Officials of the government corpora- 
tion refer to the Mississippi Valley 
Barge Line, the largest private operator 
on the lower river, as ‘our biggest com- 
petitor."” That company was still in the 
red at the end of last year for $629,- 
000 but it paid out $70,000 in a 10¢ 
dividend, had an operating income of 
$2,128,911 and a net income of $43.,- 
995. Reports from New Orleans indi- 
cate that the volume of river traffic this 
year is the largest since 1929. 

Trouble for the government-owned 
operation on the Mississippi, Missouri. 
Illinois, and Warrior Rivers is. still 
brewing. Congress has passed a bill to 
extend its operation to the Savannah 
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River. 
a dose of salts, with no Oppositior 
any quarter. It passed the Senat 
but stiff opposition from the § 
Freight Association and other org 
tions which leveled an attack 

the Inland Waterways Corp.’s wh 
eration aroused the interest of S« 
Copeland, Clark, and Vandenberg 
expect to do something about 


didn’t get around to it this sess 





It went through the Ho 






Adding Equipment 


Both the Inland line and privat 
erators are adding to their equi; 
in order to handle the growing volume 
of trafhc but the private operators 
going in for any broad expansion. They 
want neither help nor hindrance 
Washington and are sitting tight 
they get wind of how policy blows 
They live in fear that sooner or 
the railroads will succeed in 
through Congress the Pettengi 
abolishing the long-and-short haul 





which prohibits the railroads 

charging a higher rate for a short NEW 
a long distance over the same r hous 
the same direction. They say = 
would enable the railroads to stifle pra 
petition anywhere it shows its he the I 


Pl 


Identify Fabric 


More stores insist that this be 


done, and manufacturers tie in g 
with the drive. fi 
“Notice: Important and effectiy X 


mediately, B. Altman & Co. will 
tify the fabric content of all me 
dise. It is therefore necessary 
manufacturers to cooperate by i it ing 
ing precisely the correct fiber or f t 
combination and weave for each st 
merchandise on invoice.” 

With notices like this affixed to or i 
ders from retailers the country 
the campaign for proper fabric 
fication, initiated by the aggressiv 
tion of New York's 
(BW- Mar27’37,p45), gains cons 
able headway. And manufacturers, not | 
satished simply to meet re nt 
are making special efforts to 
the drive. 





women’s 5 pI 


juilr 
tic 
Conscious of these d 
ments, the Neva-Wet Corp. is 
ing a fully-equipped laboratory to | 
erated by the United States Testi: 
in which every fabric will be 
tested before being processed fer 
repellency. The exact fiber cont 
well as other essential information | ae 
garding tensile strength, warps and ! 

ing, color fastness, washabilit) 

water repellency will be marked on ‘ ' 
tag accompanying each garment. | ' 
service will be extended to all 
licensees in the 74 different industr : 
not 71 manufacturers as previous! 
dicated (Bu oo Jul2 4°37 pe ) he 
Neva-Wet Corp. serves. 














this he 
8 tie in 
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International 
NEW ANGLES TO GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES—It’s Washington's new “triangle.” 


housing federal departments and bureaus costing $75,000,000 to complete. 


lower 


At the 


right, the new Apex Building to house the Federal Trade Commission, for which Presi- 


dent Roosevelt laid the cornerstone recently; 


next left, the Archives Building: then the 


quarters of the Department of Justice, the Bureau of Internal Revenue. the Post Office, 
the Department of Labor, and the Department of Commerce, 


Plan “Auto Ports” 


This will be name of Wisconsin 
gas stations buying supplies 
from independent refiners. 


jobbers, those 
the industry, have 
move in their feud with 

r oil companies. At a recent meet- 
ng of the Wisconsin Petroleum Asso- 


n in Milwaukee, a cooperative plan 


WISCONSIN 
stormy petrels ot 


gasoline 


a new 


narketing was launched. An es- 

| of the set-up is a return to inde 
pendent refineries for supplies. 

Stations allied in the move will be 


KNOWN as 


Auto Ports.” 


wind-sock and display a 


Each will fly 
common in- 


signia This is a circular sign with 
red and white concentric rings which 


pull the eye to the words “Auto Port.” 


Jobbers Make Own Contracts 
lobbers, a score of whom are ex- 
pected to sign up at once, will select 
their own brand names. They also will 
ose their source of supply and ar- 
nge individual contracts. When a 
joins the plan, all the indepen- 
refiners participating will be noti- 

hed so they can go after the business. 
While details of the set-up have yet 
worked out, it is known that the 
dual jobber will be allowed as 

h treedom as possible. The one 
and fast requirement is that he 

st buy from an independent refiner. 
Another move by independent re- 
ners is announcement that four Okla- 


mpanies will build a gasoline 





pipeline to their lowa market. This is to 
escape high freight rates and the com 
petitive edge held by majors in their 


cheap transportation facilities. Com 
panies interested are Bell Oil & Gas, 
Tulsa; Anderson-Prichard, Oklahoma 
City; Cushing Refining, Cushing; Rock 


Island Refining, Duncan. 
The new pipeline will run 650 miles 
from the refining plants to central lowa 
with a spur to a Mississippi River ter 
minus. From here, cheap barge trans 
portation will be available to hundreds 
1 


of communities along the great central 


river system 

: 
Speaking of Parking Meters 
SINCE Carl C. Magee had the idea of 


setting up parking meters, 174 of which 
went into operation in Oklahoma City a 
couple of years ago, they have spread to 
many cities all over the country (BU 

Ju 27 24 pio), 


troversies and 


accompanied by con 


even court battles over 
and their value to whom. 
Among the conclusions which Transit 
Journal draws from a wide range of ob- 
servations and opinions are these: the 
meters may be opposed, but they do help 
the flow of traftix by eliminating double 
parking; they offer a compromise “and 
may turn out to be a transitional step 
toward a more intelligent attitude on the 
use of streets for movement rather than 
for storage”; they emphasize that ° park- 
ing is a privilege rather than a right” 
and that an individual who impedes 


their value 


trathc while saving time for himself robs 
many others of theirs. 






GIVE YOUR 
CAPITAL 
A CHANCE 
TO DO 
MORE WORK 














































Funds now tied up in stocks 
quickly release d through 
LAWRENCE SYSTEM 


Your business, like hundreds of others, 
may profitably increase capital turnover 
by means of LAWRENCE SYSTEM. Through 
this method, almost all investment in raw 
or finished goods may be released, at any 
time, for active use. 


h financ- 


Consider the benefits of suc 
ing. It can be used to maintain capital 
reserves where r¢ quired for efficient year- 
round operation. Also, it prov des a 
means of obtaining quick funds for sea- 


sonal needs. In other words, it assures 


] . 
adequate capital at exceedingly slight cost 


for any operation. 


Regardless of the nature of your busi- 
ness Of its present financial structure, this 
financing method may make additional 
low cost capital available to you. For in- 
formation, consult the nearest office or 
write Dept. D-25, LAWRENCE SYSTEM, 

52 Wall Street, New York. 


Creating Comm ydity Pape r Against Inventory 
A. T. Gipson, President 

e Burra.o: Liberty Bane Bidz 

LaSalle St. « BOSTON: 49 Federal St 

e HOUSTON: 1& Shel! Bidz 

Trust Pusiding 


New Yor: 52 Wall St 
CuicaGco: One N 
Dattas: Santa Fe Bide 


Kansas Crry, Missouri: Commerce 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA: Walter P. Story Dasiding 
San Francisco: 37 Dramm St.¢ Paesno Anna St 
SraTrLe 4 Pourth Ave. S.¢ SPOKANE: 155 5S. Stewens 





LAND, Orne: U.S. Nat'l Bank Bidg. * HONOLULU 





Por 
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PRICE TROUBLE CENTER—The curb market of the Paterson, N. J., silk weaving 
industry. Here converters from New York City congregate with orders for silk goods. 
They play one weaver against another to obtain pitifully low bids. The weavers work 
on commission, operate looms bought from defunct companies at junk prices. Such 
competition is too much for respectable concerns. 


Employers Favor Silk Stoppage 
Paterson industry cooperates with Sidney Hillman of 
C.1.0. in hope of scaring chiselers and curing ailments 


that threaten to be fatal. 


WITH many business communities John 
L. Lewis and his C.I.O. are about as 
popular as sharks at a bathing beach. 
But in Paterson, N. J., an important sec- 
tion of industry welcomes a unioniza- 
tion drive for silk workers by a C.I.O. 
affiliate. Actually, companies are co- 
operating in a promised stoppage for 
silk weaving. 

Such a situation, unthinkable in many 
fields, is a commonplace in the related 
needle trades. Here legitimate concerns 
acquiesce in strikes by powerful union 
groups to hammer chiseling competitors 
into line. That is the case in Paterson. 
Manufacturers who want to maintain 
decent standards hope that the sched- 
uled stoppage by the Textile Workers 
Organization Committee will eradicate 
ingrown tragedies of the silk industry. 


Timed for a Rise 


The T.W.O.C. moves forward under 
the banner of shrewd Sidney Hillman, 
head of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. Date for the cooperative stop- 
page is sometime this month. Here 
needle trade veterans note the tactics of 
an old campaigner. With the end of 
summer, womenfolk will be returning 
to town to resume their patrolling of 
retail aisles. Sales of silk panties and 
suchlike will increase. For maximum 
effectiveness, strikes should be timed to 
a rising market 

Paterson’s famed silk industry has 
long been a seething chaos. Rayon made 





deep inroads on the silk market. As 
demand slipped off, sdk converters from 
New York City exerted increasing pres- 
sure for lower prices. They pitted one 
desperate commission weaver against an- 
other to force quotations which no self- 
respecting competition could meet. 
Weavers have been working for as little 
as $5 a week. Shops have been running 
for as long as 70 hours per week. 


—To Stop Chiselers 

The new union contract, among other 
things, demands a minimum wage of 
$18 a week for weavers; a 5% to 20% 
raise for loom fixers, twisters and 
warpers; a 40-hour maximum week. 
Drive for membership has been going 
steadily forward. Many companies have 
signed union contracts. To these the 
union officials said in effect: 

“Before you can pay better wages, you 
must get better prices for your goods. 
Obstacles to this are the converter who 
beats down prices and the small com- 
mission weaver or family shop. The 
union must prove to such elements that 
it has power enough to force better con 
ditions. To do this we will make a 
show of strength. 

“Our method will be to call a stop- 
page of the silk weaving industry. This 
will apply to all areas so that one dis- 
trict can’t profit by a shut-down in an- 
other. It is hoped that this stoppage 
won't last over a week. If the bad boys 
get religion in that time, the new con- 
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tract will be signed and the ent 
dustry will get a new start on a: 
basis. If recalcitrants stay out, v 
call a real strike.” 

Companies with contracts hav 
erally indicated their cooperation 
program. To back it up, the ur 
preparing a label for silk (and 
textiles. The plan is for the 
unionized garment workers to w 
this label on all piece goods, to 
to make up cloth which does 
play it. 

New Code Helps 

So Paterson's distraught silk is 
watches the T.W.O.C. and hopes 
heartened by the probability 
trade rules for the silk and ray 
ing, finishing, and printing ir 
The agreement outlaws those f 
devils which the NRA sought to « 
deceptive branding and sales n 
false advertising, defamation of 
petitors or products, giving of | 
etc., coercion, imitation of trad 
discriminatory differentials, and ot 

At a meeting last week the i: 
endorsed the code. The Federal 1 
Commission is expected to O.K. it 
certain revisions. The printing | 
of the industry is studying a dia 
of its ills made by Gen. Hugh 
son (BW’—]ul24’37,p23). 

Both in the code negotiations 
the conferences on unionizatior 
lead was taken by Herbert S. Sw 
dustrial consultant of Paterson's | 
trial Commission. Mr 
released a biting analysis of tl 
plain goods silk industry. It was 
timed to stimulate the cooperative 
in the industry-union negotiation 

Mr. Swan points out that in 
days the Paterson manufacturer 
25¢ a yard on silk; now it sells fc 
more than that and the fortunate 
a profit of .005¢. While rayon ! 
ahead with high-speed automatic 
silk lagged behind and kept its 
equipment in operation. The silk j 
is gone. In his stead is the wil; 
verter who supplies orders and mat 
and often the financing. 


Swan 


“Family Shop” Troublesome 


Laborers, working under « 
threat of strikes, buy looms at junk | 
from dying corporations and s 
“family shops.” Space on mill fl 
rented to them. Here chicken w 
rounds the machines of each < 
with hardly enough room betw« 
a man to pass. It is in this field t! 
T.W.O.C. can do the most good 
parties. 

Silk fabrics get 75% of their | 
demand from the women’s und 
trade. It is charged that rayon 
tendency to “creep’’ when wort 
the body, that it cracks when « 
mented with lace, etc. But im} 
ments are overcoming these obj< 
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The words may be as sincere, the product as good, 


as the pencil in this illustration is straight. Yet, as the water throws the pencil out of line, so will 





a cheap flimsy letterhead discredit your message, your product, and your reputation. Get samples 


Pe on 


I 


of Neenah Business Stationery from your paper dealer and you'll see the crisp, sturdy rag-content 


quality that is the only appropriate background for a good letter. These Neenah papers cost so 





little more than papers without the priceless ingredient, rags, that it is not worth taking the chance 


of creating a wrong impression. A wide range of grades is available, from 25% to 100% rag content. 


' 
is 
; 


USE NEENAH BUSINESS STATIONERY 


TUB-SIZED, AIR-DRIED, SHOP-TESTED, GUARANTEED BOND PAPERS 


Old Council Tree Bond . 100% Rag Content Chieftain Bond . «+ 50% Rag Content 
; Success Bond. . . . 75% Rag Content Neenah Bond . . . 50% Rag Content 
' Conference Bond . . 65% Rag Content Glacier Bond . : 25% Rag Content 
Crystallite, a specialty paper for direct moil odvertising, books, personal siationery, etc. 








MANUFACTURED BY NEENAH PAPER COMPANY @ NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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BEECH-NUT.. worth 



























ROLLER CHAIN 


Millions of packages of Beech-Nut gum and 
candy roll steadily to millions of Americans with 
the help of Baldwin-Duckworth roller chain. 

Automatic packaging machinery has to be a 
marvel of perfect timing. Naturally, it depends 
on non-slipping, non-stretching, long-lived roller 
chain for reliable operation. Likewise, naturally, 
Baldwin-Duckworth precision machine finished 
chain is a first choice with many package machin- 
ery designers and users—those whose machinery 
is used by Beech-Nut, for example. 

Whether your power transmission or conveying 
needs are simple or complex, call on our experi- 
enced engineering department for advice as to 
the most efficient type of chain and installation for 
your special Baldwin-Duckworth Chain 
Corporation, Springfield, Mass. 


needs. 


| 
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and rayon is going into undervw 


constantly greater volume. Mr. § 


warns that if this tendency in 
Paterson silk makers must install 
matic looms for mass product 
staples, or kiss their business | 

Modernized, the present looms 
produce satisfactory fancies 


Ics, 
City’s Reputation at Stake 
The survey notes that there h 
more strife and open warfare 
Paterson silk industry than in 
city’s other industries. It has 
Paterson a reputation which is 
gest obstacle to the attraction 
factories.”” Mr. Swan warns th 
silk industry doesn’t mend its w 
city may have to liquidate it ( 


wise the industry will come 


to liquidating the business sad 
of the city.” 

When you consider that Mr. S 
responsible for enticing new p! 
Paterson, the emotionalism in 
statement is understandable. 7 
mission, for which he is consult 
active executive, is an oft 
headed by Mayor John V. Hir 
Its job is to attract new enterpr 
bolster the competitive position of 
lished concerns. It acts as a « 
house between prospects and re 
financial, technical interests 

It advertises an advantageo 
tion on the fringe of the Ne 
metropolitan area (population 
000) but away from its hig 
values, high rents, traffic and | 
congestion, high taxation. Non¢ 
familiar promotional baits are et 
It offers no bonuses, no free b 
or sites, no removal expenses 
exemptions. 

The commission is proud of 
record made since its members w 
pointed last fall. Its campaign | 
new factory buildings em! 
800,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 
seven diverse industries which wv 
ploy 2,400 workers have been 
in. Paterson now lists 300 plants 
ing 15,000 persons in addition t 
activities. The 400 silk mills 
about 4,500. A broadening catal 
industries includes airplane « 
printing presses, wire cable, m 
of many types, electrical goods, 
icals, foodstuffs, and a variety of 
maceutical supplies. 

Safety in a Play Yard 


WirH three years of favorabl 


~ 
N 


ence and an extremely low n 
child traffic fatalities to attest it 
Flint, Mich., enters the fourt 


its “Safety Play Yard Movement 
Automobile Club, Boy Sco 
Scouts, Parent-Teacher Associat 
other outstanding municipal 


Organizations, all cooperate 
é 
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possible back yard, side yard, and 
‘Jot into safety play yards. All 
cooperated to produce an eight- 
e booklet which explains that such a 
wd need only have a baseball diamond 
or a sand box or a box of old clothes 
+ costumes, or it may contain elaborate 
ry-built swings and slides and gym- 
nest apparatus. Wilson S. Isherwood, 
nresident of Flint Automobile Club and 
weneral sales manager of AC Spark Plug 
Division of General Motors, says the 
slay yard movement is educating a 
generation in habits of safety. 


168 Pie Fans on Train 


They and 123 others take part 
in New Haven Railroad excur- 
Get 4.508 shots. 


sion. 


Few of the 291 passengers who forwent 
eir Sunday morning shut-eye for New 
Haven Railroad's second “picture train” 
Aug. 1 recognized the business signifi 
of the excursion. Out of New 
York City’s Grand Central Station they 
e in air-conditioned coaches for three 
1 half hours, up through the scenic 
ts and curves of the Housatonic 
Valley, arriving at 12:30 P.M. at the 
little village of South Lee in Massa- 
setts’ most glorious Berkshires. 
Significant to the New Haven was the 
that its whole series of specially 
gnated excursion trains (snow, ski, 
bike) are proving to be most efh 


} 


cient builders of good will plus a favor 


press”; insignificant, therefore, 
was the fact that it did little more than 


break financially even on 291 round-trip 
fares at $2.55 each plus submicroscopic 
dining-car profits on meals. 

Significant to camera and _photo- 
graphic supply manufacturers was the 
f hat 178 of the 291 passengers car- 

one or more cameras, 44 of them 
ng “candid camera” addicts, habit 
1 to the shooting and enlargement 

{ 35-millimeter film. Harry Burdick of 
Chicago, who is to Jaunch the first issue 

$s new magazine, Photographic Re 

g, later this month, ascertained by 

indefatigable questionnairing of 
ery passenger aboard that a majority 

imera wielders present are thinking 
ng in for 23x2} in. outfits on 
ext purchases. Whether or not 
ns a future decline in 35-mm. 
camera popularity must await 


inalysis 


—And Six Painters 


tqually, but more discouragingly, sig 
ficant to manufacturers of art materials 
e small number of sketchers and 
painters making the trip. Six men and 
’ n, however enthusiastic and giving 
r their art, cannot have constituted 
1 of a market for paper and canvas 

1 pencil and paint. 
rhe whole party remained at South 
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WHAT MAKES 


COTTO 





ANSWER: 









BEHAVE? 





Industry has many “problem children”. 
Cotton is one of them. It behaves—can be 
satisfactorily and economically spun and 
woven—only under certain definite con- 
ditions of temperature and humidity. 
Sturtevant Air Conditioning of cotton mills 
by the evaporative cooling and humidify- 
ing method makes cotton behave. It greatly 
reduces costly spoilage and delay——assures 
a more uniform product of higher quality 
—increases the comfort and efficiency of 
workers. 


Manufacturers in the textile industry who 


have installed Sturtevant Air Conditioning 
Fabrics 
Corporation, Greensboro, N.C., E. M. Holt 
Plaid Mill, Burlington, N.C., Hudson Silk 
Hosiery Co., Charlotte, N.C., American 
Enka Corporation, Enka, N.C., DuPont 
Rayon Company, Inc., Tubize Chatillon 


Systems include, in part, Carter 


Corporation, Rome, Ga., and others. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS Branches in 40 Cities 
THE COOLING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING CORPORATION 


Division of B. F. Sturtevant Company 





Sturtevant 


REG. U. BS. PAT. OFF 


—_—— —~ 
- Wo) Fo 
—— ; 


WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF AIR HANDLING AND CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 











Lee for two hours shooting an old cov 
ered bridge. a colonial tavern, broad ex 
inses Of Berkshire Hills, and a particu 
arly cooperative cow or two Native 
OF 8 } | } P id sical 
tanKees snowed hesitancy ane asperity 


being roused from Sunday siestas to 
e shot Two miles down the rail 
road, the train stopped for two hours 
t Stockbridge, and again for two hours 
t Sheflield, 14 miles farther on, return 


ing to New Y« rk at 10:15 P.M 
Again on the return journey the in 
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cefatigable Mr. Burd: k went into a 
tion to ascertain the number of pictures 
taken during the day. 1,726 shots were 
taken by the 44 fans wielding 35-mm 
candids, an average of 39.2 each. 2,782 
shots were taken by the 124 more ortho 
dox camerists, an average of 22.4 each 

| shots, 4,508 by 168 fans, 
average 26.9 each. Of the grand total, 
S58 were color shots by four shooters, 
average 14.5 each. Next New Haven 


picture train will roll forth on Sept. 19. 


Grand tota 


Eastern Roads Say Fare Cut Hurts 


Prepare figures to show ICC that reduction was too 


steep. 


causes passengers to use 


2¢-a-mile fare on East- 
crn railroads is not yet closed The 
Pennsylvania and New York Central 


Statisticians are marshalling facts and 


[HE case of the 


figures to prove to the Interstate Com 
merce Commission that the drastic re- 
duction in passenger tariffs cost them 
lONCY 

Readily the roads will concede that 
since June, 1936, the number of passen- 
gers carried has increased; more, they 
will give the ICC a somewhat wilted 
bouquet for forcing them to take a step 
that they knew was necessary but coul 
not agree on among themselves. For 
the truth is that the Eastern roads had 
pretty much decided that fare cuts were 
necessary, when the commission beat 
them to the punch. But they think the 
ICC should have used 16-0z. gloves 

As far back as June, 1935, lower fare 


discussions were under way The pro 


Differential between coach and Pullman fares 


thrifty tactics. 

was for a 3¢-a-mile parlor 
rate, and a 24¢-a-mile coach rate, a1 
reduction of 10% on round trip tick 
not the B. & O.—stood 
in the way of filing these taritts 


But one road 


There was nothing eleemosynary in 


the railroads’ decision to cut fares. They 
wanted to wean individuals back from 


the private automobile, which 


mate has taken 90°, of the passeng 
business they have lost in the last 
decade further, they were aiming, 
though to a lesser extent, at bus com 
petition 

Thus the Eastern roads were already 
converts to lower fares. Their quarrel 
with ICC docket No. 26550 was that 


the order was unnecessarily drastic and 


brought out unexpectedly the thrift of 
many American travelers Both the 
Pennsy and the Central find that passen- 


gers on a long trip will sacrifice com- 











Sheffield, Mass. 





CAMERA SHOTS BY THOUSANDS—Camera-wielding passengers of New Haven R. R.’s 


second “picture train” arrive from New York City only to converge on new fire truck at 


(Note cab for driver, reputedly first of its kind.) 291 passengers made 


trip. including 168 active picture fans who made a total of 4.508 camera shots in the 


Rerkshire Hills, Sunday. Aug. 1. 


( h and i P I 
On the New York Central 


New York to Chicago, for 
has become common pract 
coach to Buttalo and tl ¢ 
sleeper. The saving is $7.11 
i dollar in ho r v ch s 
earnings for sharu t Vv 
ct led coach seat with a ft ( 
(and on the return journe 
cago to Butfalo by coa h, the 
$9). On the Pennsy, the cl 
point from coach to Pul 
burgh. Ra i 1 point 
proved P tenance 
have encourare tmis thi 
pense. Reas i bed 


| between ni Ss ! 
er the old sche ¢ t 
(or 8, ) me from N 
( vo | berth t 
i¢ y the h f S$ Sid 
rth boosts rt toss 5 or 


Eastern Spread Biggest 
The Western and S« 





o not have the ( 
S} ve 
Ihey, too, € h 
base Pullman rate, t 
tickets they charge a strais 
Thus the round-t ip Py 
same as the one-way coach 
to raise the differential { 


accommodation, railroads 
have now propos¢ 1 te 
trip Pullman base fare te 
The results of t 
East are still undetermined 
and cents basis, but leac 
definitely skeptical about 
In the first year during 
lower fares were in oper. 
June, 1936, through M. 
] Eastern railroads recorde: 
9.9% IM passenger reve! 
record that gain, they ran : 
passenger miles. Western 
roads, in the same period 
I 


19.5 improvement over 
12 months, yet ran only 


passenger miles. In other \ 


of the Western and S& 


gained commensurately with 
whereas in the East it tool 
IN passenger m ge to pr 
increa in revenues 


May Argue in Court 


It is that argument, brought 

iP Bn j j { 
n VY in DA il Pe tut 
t} t some l is Ire 1s 
heir effort if t \ KE } 
get e ICC to ra S ‘ 

LL? ] 7? ’ 

e, though unlike t 

‘ Terr 

the mo ) Ss olf ¢ 


ase in federal courts, in \ 


sought to show that the comn 
ceeded its authority and was c 
rea 





f road property 





riety arte 
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the salt, the brine raised under pressure 
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In the earth are vast veins of rock salt, 
often mined like coal 


well mining,”’ water is pumped doun to 


ca The United States imports a little salt, 
exports a litthe more; and produces and 
consumes twice as much as any other 
country on earth—nearly 8,000,000 tons 
annually @ Three of the nine greatest salt 
states—Kansas, California 
and Texas—are directly in Santa Fe terri- 


producing 


tory. Hence, each year, hundreds of mil- 
lions of pounds of salt travel swiftly 
and safely to America’s tables, kitchens, 
laboratories, meat packers and live stock 
via Santa Fe freight cars. 
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Solar sal: 
lakes, into shallow ponds, where the sun evaporates the moisture 
é i 


Salt 


Sodium Chloride—We Use it in 1,400 Ways 


Look behind the commonplace for great human stories. 


t is produced by pumping briny water from the ocean r 


Consider humble salt, for example @ We weep salt 
tears, sail Salty seas. Salt makes food tasty, preserves 
meat, cures hides, melts ice. But does the tale end there ? 
Hardly @ Salt has located cities and nations, caused 
wars, fathered religious beliefs and superstitions. It has 
been a medium of exchange the world over. Our 
familiar word “salary” derives from the Roman soldier's 
“salarium”—that part of his pay paid in salt. At old 
English tables only the noble and honored sat “above 
the salc’’ @ The first man to use salt was the first man on 
earth. Without it in our systems we die; animals perish 
@ There is plenty of salt in the world. Vast buried 
deposits of rock salt range up to 99',% pure. Ocean 
water contains about 4% pound to the gallon, Great 
Salt Lake 114 to 2 pounds, the Dead Sea 2 to 2, pounds 
to the gallon. Man's problem is to reclaim and refine @ 
Rock salt is mined much like coal, or by the ingenious 
salt well method. Here wells are driven deep into the 
earth, the salt dissolved into brine, the brine forced to 
the surface under pressure. And still, as always, ocean 
or salt lake brine is pumped into shallow ponds, the 
water evaporated by the sun @ Our crudest salt today is 
purer than an ancient King could buy. Most of it is 
processed by marvelous machines, is never touched by 
human hands—and travels by rail. 





The American salt industry bas developed wonderful machinery for th 
urification rocessing and acking of salt jor every purpose 
purth P & é | j 
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P ‘ 
vithout considering how it would affect 
net income The roads hope to get a 


to court 
(with one ex- 


has 


revision without going 


Ihe Eastern carriers 
eption) will agree that rail trafhi 
been stimulated markedly by the lower 

working on 


rates, Dut Statisticians afc 
oO premises: ont even if no 


that 
hange had been made in tariffs, general 
increased 


would have £ross 


Ssiness 
evenues to approximately where they 
re now with the lower tariffs: two, that 
tra costs have actually put the rail- 
roads out of pocket, because they ac- 
imulated no more gross than they think 
without the 
hire 
train- 


they would have done 
hange, yet they were forced to 
ore ticket 
en, station hands, and clerical workers 


n more trains to bear the 


, 
sellers conductors, 


nd to put 


neavier load 


Why Bond Men Cry 


Large corporations detour them 
by selling issues directly to 
insurance companies. 


CORPORATIONS, ever since the Securities 
and Exchange Commission came along, 
have flirted with the idea of selling big 
bond issues privately, thereby avoiding 
the cost of registration with the SEC. 


The idea was tried out in a small way 
back as far as 1934; recently it has 
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, 
assumed 


salesmen 
towels. 
Occasional sales of bond issues to the 
insurance companies were something the 
investment bankers were willing to ig 
nore. But, in June, Kimberly-Clark 
Corp. placed $10,000,000 of bonds with 
A few days 


sold a $75,- 


a popularity which has bond 


reaching for their crying 


the insurance companies 
later Socony-Vacuum Oil 
000,000 debenture issue the same 
Owens Illinois Glass placed a $15,000,- 
OOO issue at the end of last month. 
Quite a bit of public utility refunding 
has been accomplished by this means. 


way. 


Now It's Getting Serious 

Now comes the story that a large in- 
dustrial concern is dangling a $60,000,- 
under the noses of the insur- 
ince people. This blow falls at a time 
when bond houses are wondering where 


OOO Issue 


they can get enough business to keep 
their salesmen out of mischief. Invest- 
ment bankers feel very hurt 

They are arguing that insurance com- 
panies are making a big mistake in gob- 
bling up these big issues. True, the 
borrowers may save the cost of regis- 
tration and may get a little better price 
than from the bankers. But the invest- 
ment fraternity contends that these 
issues, due to the fact that they are not 
registered with the SEC, can’t legally be 
resold. Thus the insurance company is 
pretty much compelled to hold to ma- 


OPPERS 


BUILDERS - 
DISTRIBUTORS 


"ESIGNERS - 


PRODUCERS - 
* OPERATORS 





MANUFACTURERS 


KOPPERS DIVISIONS, SUBSIDIARIES 
AND AFFILIATES 


American Hamicered Piston Ring Division 
Bartlett Hayward Division 

Boston Tow Boat Company 

Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates 
Engineering and Construction Division 
Gas and Coke Division 

The Koppers Coal Company 

Kopper Rhe sveur Company 
The Maryland Orydock Company 
Mystic tron Works 


Stearnship Company 


The White Tar t New Jerse 


mM pany 


The Wood Preserving C ation 


KOPPERS WATERPROOFING PREVENTS TROUBLES WITH MASONRY AND CONCRETE— Many 
of the troubles which develop in masonry or concrete structures are traceable to 
the absence of waterproofing, or the use of inadequate types of waterproofing. 
Any foundation, abutment, wall, etc. which is subjected to a head of water, should 
be protected with Koppers Membrane Waterproofing, which is constructed in 
place by mopping plies of Koppers Tar-Saturated Open Mesh Cotton Fabric or 
Koppers Approved Tarred Felt with Koppers Waterproofing Pitch. Let us send 
you information on waterproofing or dampproofing any structure which you 


are planning. 


KOPPERS COMPANY 
TAR AND CHEMICAL DIVISION, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Hea 
THREE MILLION DOLLAR MAP—A 


huge photographic map, which when com 
pleted will have cost $3,000,000, is being 


put together by the Agricultural Ad 
ment Administration of the Department of 
Agriculture. Approximately one-third 
the entire land area of the United States is 
being photographed from a distance of 
three to five miles up. The idea bel 
this gigantic job is to determine com 
ance in the agricultural conservation pr 
gram, plan public projects, lay out ro 
Above, an AAA laboratory worker 
shown making one of the many phot 


graphic prints that go into the final 


etc. 


turity, whether it wants to or n 
vestment bankers fear that some 
which look very fine tod: 


day tt sour and cause the 
lay turn so ind ca ’ 


1y may 
companies embarrassmen 
The bond houses feel, moreo 

the borrower gets publicity and I 
through selling securities to the 
in the old, accustomed way. At 
content to view with alarm, th 
hope that the SEC may officially 
on the practice of private sales as 
bit immoral 


Borrowers Holding Off 
idle bond 
is a pretty § 


Meanwhile, the 
convinced that there 
market for sound issues and they 
wish there were more of them 
Over and above the usual mi 
dullness, borrowers are holding ot! 
big deals for Armour & Co. and ‘ 
monwealth Edison, widely talked 0! 
month ago, now seem to be off 
autumn. International Telephone & 
Telegraph has done some importa 
financing in Europe and South A 
for its Argentine subsidiary (BV 
). 1. T.& T. itself woul 


is 


59 4°2 


a+ 37,p56). 
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r job ot refunding if the war 
Spain—site of one of its big prop- 


erties—didn’t more or less block the way. 

Some analysts see in the recent rush . ot 
of stock issues (BU Jal31 37,pi43) a W —— 
f 4 


évival of the new capital market 
} 


,dditional evidence of this trend comes 


in Continental Can’s announcement of a yu ee 
> new preferred stock issue of which Ww ° 
00 shares are to be sold to retire or worry 

bank debt incurred to finance larger in- W 
ventories and plant expansion. 

Following shortly after the big pre Ld 
ferred issues for American Rolling Mill, eo. Anil 
Standard Brands, and duPont, the can 

GAS-FIRED 


UNIT HEATERS 


any financing lends some credence 
to the idea of new capital market re- 
vivification. However, though July's new 
ues were pred 
pand and to carry bigger inventories, 
ill was little larger than in several 














ominantly for money to 


_ 
“ 





recent months. 
. 


Men Buy Better Clothes 


MEN are buying more expensive clothes 
this year. The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce reports that June 
sales of suits costing up to $24.99 


@ These quiet, efficient, 
self-contained units sus 
pended from the ceiling 
provide effective spot 
heating, auxiliary office 
and plant heating, also 





























4 olant extensio eating 
MAP—A dre pped 24.67, trom June of last year, nigral Sa 
en com those costing $25 and up got a 21.2% derground steam or water 
is being boost. This supports a note of dissent pipes. Thermostatically 

Adjee- by Hickey-Freeman Co., Rochester (N. controlled they automati- 
rary - Y.) makers of men’s clothing, from cally circulate air ac comfortable, healthful 
aan the ¢ hicago report (Bu , Jul 3°37,} 30) even temperatures just w here and when 

; that -the ie Reds” wlll sel needed, preserving working efficiency.Ideal 
ance ol _ ce quay . - pre for stores, restaurants, theaters, night clubs 
ehir ibly be hardest hit by the increased : : ' 

l y tne increase and various other commercial buildings. 

compli manufacturing cost which means a 
ion pr troublesome price advance on fall num- 
at roads bers. Pres. J. G. Hickey adds that a | 
are t rd-buying policy on woolens and | 
goon nings is proving very useful to his 
ny right now 
| i 
@ Janitrol Conditioners provide 
n WITH THE JANITROL tet — found in no 
\ other equipment. Floor instollation 
{ G A S al F I R E D parma for commercial use. 
WINTER AIR CONDITIONER 
@ Provides that completely automatic service 
which can be had only in gas-fired equipment 
built to modern standards. Gently circulates clean, 
warm, filtered air, revitalized and humidified, at 
4 the exact temperature desired, in every room. 
Before purchasing any heating equipment in- 
vestigate Janitrol through your local gas company. 
mae Acme Write today for interesting booklets on Janitrol 
ut The MIDGET RADIO FOR °’PLANES—Lieu- Unit Heaters and Air Conditioners. . . . Surface 
i Ci tenant’ Stanley W. Gustef, communica- Combustion Corporation, Toledo. 
d of a tions officer of the Naval Reserve flying 
5 unit. holds what is considered the world’s <2 bad 
' & smallest radio receiver and transmitter for * § : . 
: airplane use. The set weighs only one — a complete line of gas heating end cir- 
P “ and one-half pounds and is said to be as Anil 0 conditioning equip @ for commercial, 
\ meric = ie < as much larger sets. It is one of industrial and residential use . . . mode by 
] ” radio improvements contained in the 
oe Wico “thing laboratory” of Radio Corpo SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION 
ation of America’s radio section. —MANUFACTURERS OF GAS HEATING EQUIPMENT EXCLUSIVELY 
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Seek Wider Farm Tool Market 


Domestic sales are apt to equal those of 1929, but 


foreign sales lag. 


Industry debates plan to sell com- 


plete mechanized outfit for $1,000. 


THe farm implement and equipment 
industry presents a mixed picture, more 
rosy than dark. The industry's booming 
; business, as confidently ex 
pected last spring (BU Mar6’ 37, 
p20), Is almost certain to equal that 
of 1929, when domestic sales at whole- 
amounted to $458,091,000, In 
some big companies production of 
larger and more costly equipment and 
implements, such as tractors and com- 
bines, are running from 5,000 to 17,- 
000 units behind distributors’ require- 
ments. Most interesting feature of the 
entire situation perhaps is the fact that 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
which last year pioneered the small 
combine, has sold 10,500 such units so 
far this year, and could have sold sev- 
eral thousand more if it had had them. 


domestic 


SAIC 


Foreign Sales Shrinking 

Yet the industry's foreign business, 
which will do well to equal the $37,- 
045,488 export business done last year, 
makes top executives a little sick when 
they think of the $140,799,000 export 
business rolled up in 1929, and the 
industry is confronted with a problem 
of rising costs which is a matter of con 
cern to all small companies and to most 
members of the Big Seven 

The shrinkage of foreign business, 
though of subordinate importance to 
the robust domestic situation, is a dis- 
tinct loss to the industry; and this is 
particularly true of the Russian busi- 
ness, which in 1929 amounted to $20,- 
075,000, and in 1930 to $41,228,000. 
The Russian business, unlike the busi- 
ness with Argentina, where enormous 
inventories were built up in 1929 and 
1930, represented “money on the barrel 
head.” Argentina is only now absorb- 
ing the last of the $52,000,000 worth 
of farm implements imported seven 
and eight years ago. Germany and 
France, and to a lesser extent Italy, are 
today making and selling farm imple- 
ments on a larger scale than at any time 
within recent years. 

As in the motor car industry, in- 
creases in volume absorb increases in 
costs to a large degree Costs, however, 
are leaping skyward The 
hourly wage in February of 1933 was 
46.06¢ an hour. In April of this year 


average 


it was 7l¢, and it is about the same 
now. Costs of materials also have 
mounted sharply. 

In these circumstances some of the 


industry's top men profess to look 
askance at plans of certain companies 
to sell a one-plow tractor, he planter, 
cultivator, and baby combine for not 








more than $1,000, and to put such 
small but complete mechanized farming 
outfits on the 4,100,000 farms of 50 
acres or less in this country. Detractors 
of the plan use the current lowest price 
for each implement in an effort to 
prove that it will not be realized for 
several years to come. They say that the 
lowest-priced, one-plow tractor made 

















International 
FOR ORCHARDS 


Ten acres of orchard can be protected 


AIR CONDITIONING 
this improved hot air 
Los Angeles inventor, 
G. W. Grable. The machine, standing 30 
feet high, has a rotating blower unit 
mounted on a central standard, surrounded 
by a flue from a smokeless oil-burning 
boiler. The heater keeps the air in motion 
and raises it to a safe temperature. 


from frost with 
heater, says its 


today sells for $565. They add that the 
lowest-priced plow sells for $45, the 
lowest-priced planter for $100, the low- 
est-priced cultivator for $45, and the 
lowest-priced combine, which measures 
five feet, for $625, bringing the total 
price of the various implements today 
to a little more than $1,500. They 
assert that little or nothing can be cut 
from the price of the tractor, and that 
the cut, therefore, must be made almost 
wholly in the price of the combine 
They conclude their argument with the 
question, “How are you going to cut 
something like $400 from the price of 
the combine with costs going up?” 
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There are two answers to 
tion. No. 1 is that the proble: 
of design, and that the combir 
be reduced to three feet. (The 
ors answer the answer by saying 
kind of a combine are you goin, 
in three feet?”’) No 
Allis-Chalmers, with the 
one-plow tractor, the 
small combine, and a diversifi 
manufactures is in a better posit 
any other company to bring 

Three companies are racing 
the projected baby combin 
Allis-Chalmers, the Oliver | 
ment Co., and Deere & CG 
Chalmers plans are farthest 
but it is doubtful that any comp 
be ready to market the outfit 
the spring of 1939. Deere’s 
is interesting, and ought not t 
looked. Deere makes binder 
binders probably will become 
if the baby combine takes hold 


answe 
low es 


low 4 


Liquor Taxes Up 
Collections by state and fed. 


eral governments last vear wer 


$864,927 355. 


How much are John Barleycort 
cousin, Minnie Malt, contrib 
the upkeep of government 

A recent 
Spirits Institute answers the 
It puts the total of federal 
collections from alcoholic bever 
1936 at $864,927,355. Th 
share was $612,581,000 and 
got the remaining $252.34 
Municipal revenues are not ascert 
but the “grand total would und 
reduce considerably the gap betw 


survey by the D 


amount which can be accurately 
and the billion dollar mark.” | 
state collections for 1936 were § 


000,000 above 1935 

If the bootlegger could be oblit 
the take from alcoholic taxes w 
something glorious for any polit 
contemplate. The furtive ‘‘booti« 
lurks pa the skirts of the 
The report gives a hint as to the 
of his operations. 

In 1916, when the populatior 
wet states was 67,342,000, consun 
of distilled spirits was 139,50 
In 1936, when the population 
states was 116,083,000, total cor 
tion was 129,716,205 gal. T! 
capita consumption in 1916 
two gallons, while in 1936 
sumption is figured at a little « 
gallon per person. 

Before any temperance et 
starts cheering for this apparent 
nence, he had better take a go 
look at the facts. One is that « 
tively few women drank before t 
era. During prohibition mill 
females were lured by the general 
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GO AFTER 
MORE BUSINESS 


BY RATL AND 


Fille 


[here must be something to this idea of multi- 
plving your sources of potential business by in- 


creasing vour business contacts. For, every dav, 
more and more businessmen are boarding 


Pullman ears to get to where the business is. 


Thev travel in club-like comfort, get sound, rest- 


ful si ep, enjoy unequall. d transportation satety, 


and arrive refreshed and ready for business. : ; rm 
: FRANK PHILLIPS, president, Phillips Petroleum Company, 
Nighttime for Travel—Daytime for Business “ , 

" . “ f writes: “A Pullman car has been my home approximately ten 


] 


The saving of time and money by traveling at 


per cent of the time during the past twenty years. | thoroughly 


night, leaving the daytime free for business. is a : . 
enjoy the comfort of Pullman travel and sincerely appreciate 


double economy which efficient business calls for 
the thoughtful courtesy of that splendid organization of well 
And there’s still further economy because of 
ee trained employes. | always feel at home with them.” 
reductions in Pullman travel costs. When vou 


plan your next trip, go Pullman — for comfort, 


safety, economy. : : — 
meet) 7 Appreciates Fine Service 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY, CHICAGO “One who travels much appreci 
ates the fine service of the Pull 
man Company” —writes Walter 
J. Kohler, chairman, Kohler 
Company. “Riding in a modern 


Pullman isarestful expenence 








Traveling Office. Ted Wilt, 
well-known luggage designer, 
savs: “To me Pullman traveling 
represents periection—in per 
sonal service, in creature com 
forts, and in safety and security 


I can get more work done in a 





Pullman than in my ofhee 


{il testimonial statements in this advertisement were furnished without ompensation 








Pullman and Rail—The safe way to go and the sure way to 








FoR BUILDING OWNERS whose 
budgets are a little short-winded, 
Otis Elevator Company has a plan 
of elevator modernization laid out 
in logical steps. You modernize 
one step at a time and pause for a 
breathing spell between each step. 
You get the benefits of partial 
modernization at once and work 
toward complete modernization 
without overtaxing your budget. 
The step-by-step plan calls for 
(first) a thorough examination of 
your elevators (this is free). Next, 
a complete plan laid out in logical 


steps with the most important step 
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indicated first, and so on (this is 
free). Then, if you like the plan 


and decide to modernize, you pro- 


ceed one step at a time and pay 
one step at a time. You take as 
much time as you want between 
each step to let your budget 
recuperate. 

You are working toward the day 
when your elevators will be en- 
tirely modern, inside and out, and 
a distinct asset to your building. 
We shall be glad to co-operate 
with your architect in arranging 
the details of this step-by-step plan 


for your building. 


OTIS STEP-BY-STEP MODERNIZATION 


the tudgil sel the pace 
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ment to indulge in the dreadful . 
tions which for cockta 
highballs. That they retain the 
evident to anyone who visits 
house or a private cocktail part) 
When feminine reinforceme 
considered, it becomes impossib! 
lieve that average consumption 
only half what it was in 
obvious answer is that boot 
still supplying a huge slice of « 
Estimates for the bootleg I 


passed 


1 
i 

] 

iC 


have run as high as one-hali 
Federal 
over huge stills in all parts of t 
try. Thirty-six persons and six « 
tions were recently indicted in B 
charged with operating a huge 
ring. They were said to owe $ 
in federal taxes. Allegati« n 
the ring bought commercial 
redistilled it to 
and sold it to the beverage ind 

With an eye toward the incr 
active drys, the Spirits Institute 
the importance of liquor taxes 
eral, state, and city revenues 
this reminder, “Loss of reven 
states now obtain from alcoh 
erages would be most severely; 
the social welfare field.” 


“revenuers’ continue to 


remove det 


Oil Towns’ Rivalry 
Mattoon, IIL, stages a celebra 


tion and omits name of Olne 
from map of the state. 


SOMETHING new in county-seat | 
development took place last 
when Mattoon, biggest county 
southeastern Illinois, staged a « 
“Oil Round-Up,” largely in or 
smack down Olney, county seat of | 
County and field headquarters 
Pure Oil Co. in the new, sout! 
Illinois oil field 

Olney was left off a map of | 
contained in a folder accompanying 
tations, and Mattoon showed 
could do in the way of entert 
with separate luncheons for n 
women, and with golf, bridg 
motor trips through the town, 
with dinner and a dance at the ¢ 
Club. Visitors included executive 
the Texas Co., the Gulf Refining ‘ 
the Carter Oil Co., the Phillips | 
leum Co., the Stanolind Oil & Gas ‘ 
the Empire Oil Refining Co., | 
perior Oil Co. of California, 
Diamond-Half Oil Co., all of 
have set up headquarters in 
and of the Ohio Oil Co. and the 5 
Petroleum Corp., which have 
tatives there. 

Olney business men, however | 
Jull0’37,p28), still insisted 
Oil has all the good oil 
the block of 250,000 acres wh 
under lease. And Pure Oil |! 
ters were still in Olney 
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California Beets 


Production this year is not far 
behind Colorado’s. Acreage has 
doubled since 1930. Spreckels 
opens another factory. 


CaLIFORNIA’S beet sugar “campaign” is 
full swing this year, with pro- 
not far behind that of Colo- 
lo. long the nation’s leading grower 
of “the silver wedge.” 
A feature of the 1937 campaign (the 
:dustry’s term for the six-month period 
m July to December when beets are 
vested, sliced, and made into sugar) 
was the opening, Aug. 1, of the new 
Spreckels Sugar Co. factory at Wood- 
land. near Sacramento. This year’s 
California yield will return about $13,- 
000,000 to the more than 1,500 grow- 
ers. Nearly 140,000 acres will be 
harvested, three times the acreage of 


bik 
Ol 


Csic 


10 years ago and double that of 1930. 


y 


Beets Third in Value 
California farmers will produce close 
to 1,807,000 tons of sugar beets this 
year, or only 255,000 tons less than 
Colorado’s expected output. In terms 
of the finished product, California's 
production will reach 5,673,980 bags 
s compared with Colorado’s 6,000,000. 
Beets rank third in value among 
California crops. They are a preferred 
crop for a variety of reasons. Chief of 
these is the assured market at prices 
which return close to $100 an acre at 
today’s average yield of 14.2 tons per 
cre. Another is the recent develop- 
ment, through research, of beets re- 
sistant to “curly top,” long the scourge 
of the industry. The disease has at last 
been sang, as the major hazard in 
juction. Attractive to California 
farmers also is the fact that the long 
roots of the beet, extending down six 
or seven feet into the soil, break up the 
subsoil, add humus to the clay, sol be 
pare the way for alternate crops. 
Factory Opening Well Timed 
Opening of the new Spreckels fac- 
tory, an event celebrated by a three-day 
hesta among the farmers of central Cali- 
fornia, was nicely timed to coincide with 
the early stages of this year’s sugar 
beet campaign. About 20,000 acres of 
dects will be required annually to keep 
the plant supplied during the season, 
1,800 tons every 24 hours. 
A new method of handling the 
shed product will be used at Wood- 
Instead of placing the sugar 
rectly into bags as fast as it is manu- 
tured, it will be stored in four 
indrical wood-lined bins, each 40 ft. 
‘iameter and 100 ft. high, arranged 
ina ny the space between the four 
pins also being used as storage. 
ornia now has 10 beet sugar fac- 
s. Spreckels has two in addition 
the new Woodland plant, one at 


land 


( f 
alif 
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The Case Of The 
HANDCUFFED 
EXECUTIVE 


Ex-Secretary Furnishes Only Clue 


































1 This is the story of a man who expected too The ne day Miss Jones gi 


much of his secretary. She knew his f 
find papers, contracts, anything —li 





3 He soon aia out that his filing system was 4 The boss was as good as handcuffed Hew 
three-fourths Miss Jones and one-fourth system. fit to be tic Then he had an idea. He « 
Nobody could find anything anymore. Miss Jones back and said 





































1 
ies. Could every! was rry to sec her go. I 


ke magi didn't k vw how sorry he was ¢ be 














§ “Take your old job back at twice 
the salary!’ Miss Jones said “ No, 
but I'll tell you something!” 


@ Possibly your filing system 


rude awakening? Call Remington Rand or clip the coupon. Find out 3 ways to reduce 


filing costs... practical, low co 
~ I 


matt CouPon Now 





6 “You don’t have to los« papers You can fix that i 
utes. Get in a Remington Rand man. He can make f 
profit. He can fix them so anybady can find papers in a jiffy 














demands too much of your secretary. Why wait for a 


st ideas from Remington Rand's 44 years of experience 






Cercccccccocccccssescecees TTTITITITITITITT TTT TTT Te 
. 
: } ngton Rand I Dept. G 
3 465 Washington Street, Buffa N.Y 
: 
$ Without obligation, please send me new ! k 
fe - 
’ “44 Years’ Filing Experies c teli met ‘ 
A to modernize my filing system 
, 
Le 
ae |= Name 
ve 
$ Address 
: 
: 
’ 4 ite 
: 
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Manteca, near Stockton in the upper 
San Joaquin Valley, and another at 
Spreckels, near Salinas, about 75 miles 
south of San Francisco. The latter is 
the largest in the world, with a capacity 
of 5,000 tons a day. The American 
Crystal Sugar Co. operates a 3,600-ton 
plant at Oxnard, near Los Angeles, and 
another at Clarksburg. The Holly Sugar 
Corp. runs four factories at Alvarado, 
Dyer, Tracy, and Hamilton City. The 
Union Sugar Co. owns a single plant at 
Betteravia 

Farmers of the 
practicing better beet 
highly scientific basis, and the yield per 
cre has nearly doubled in the last 10 
Sugar beet companies maintain 


Golden State are 


farming on a 


ycar;rs. 
experts who advise farmers, provide 
seed, and oversee irrigation and culture 
Rotations are being developed which 
improve land fertility. Experts think 
yields of 15,000 Ib. of sugar per acre 
are possible, compared with the present 
5,000 Ib 
Harvester Being Developed 

Farm labor is a sore spot for the in 
dustry. A maximum of 72 laborers for 
every 1,000 acres is needed for thinning 
operations; 45 men for harvesting 
Mechanization of operations that re 
quire “stoop” labor is regarded as the 
solution to the problem, and progress 
1s being made along that line. Various 
machines have been developed that fail 
only by a short margin to do the job 
successfully. Harvesting machines which 
lift the beets from the ground and re- 
move the stem and leaves are being 
perfected. No satisfactory topper has 
been developed, although experts point 
out that, if harvesting machines can 
be developed that will lift the beets 
into a truck, the crop can be taken to 
a central topping station where me 
chanical brushes or rasps will top them. 
Such a system, they say, would eliminate 
all “stoop” labor, reduce costs, supply 
beets to the factories free from dirt 
and trash, and increase the extractible 
sugar per acre about 5% (farmers are 
paid on the basis of the amount of 
sugar their crop produces). 


How It All Began 


The sugar beet industry in California 
began with old Claus Spreckels. (Brig- 
ham Young had introduced sugar beet 
production into Utah in 1838, establish- 
ing the basis for the great industry that 
exists in the Mormon state and in Colo- 
tado today.) Sugar beet refining was 
Spreckels’ particular hobby. He watched 
carefully the establishment of the first 
successful plant in the state at Alvarado, 
near San Francisco Bay. That was in 
1870 and the factory operates today as 
a unit of the Holly Sugar Corp. 
Twenty-eight years later, Spreckels put 
up a factory of his own at Watson 
ville, about 75 miles down the Coast 
from the Golden Gate. Later the equip 
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ment was transported a few miles in- 
land to a point near Salinas named 
Spreckels, where today his firm operates 
the largest beet sugar plant in the 
world. At first Mr. Spreckels grew his 






own raw material and aca 
sands ot acres ol sultal le 


As rapidly as he could he 
California farmers that profi 


be made in growing beets. 


Industry Moves West Faster 


25 new branch plants put up in five leading citie: 


on Pacific Coast in past year. 
Oriental demand is one cause. 


expanded. 


INDUsTRY'S trek to the Pacific Coast as 
reflected in new branch plants of East- 
ern and Midwestern concerns (Bi 
May23°36,p26) continues at an in 
creasingly rapid rate. 

A total of 25 new branch plants 
have been located in the five major 
cities (Los Angeles, San Francisco, Met- 
ropolitan Oakland, Portland, Seattle) 
during the last 12 months, a survey 
shows. 

In addition, an even greater number 
of concerns discovered during the period 


that their branches already established 


on the Coast weren't big enough and 
announced or completed expansions. 
Increased buying of manufactured prod- 
ucts in Coast markets, especially in in- 
dustry, and a greater demand for goods 
by Hawaii (BW’—May29'37,p45), the 
Philippines, and the Orient, 
brought about a need for enlarged fa- 
cilities. 

Los Angeles continues to register the 
largest growth as a location for branch 
plants. The rich Los Angeles market, 
the demands of the automobile, avia- 


hav e 


tion, and tire industries there, and the 


Other branches ar 


operations of large-scale agri 
the Imperial Valley and the s 
portion of the San Joaquin Va 
stimulating the interest of Easte 
cerns in the potentialities of this 
ern California city for manut 
Latest development in Los Ar 
the $1,000,000 Johns-Manvi 
for production of rock wool | 
sulation and Transite pipe 
products widely used on the Ci 
at present manufactured only 
company’s Midwestern and |! 
plants. The operation will 
about 300 persons 


Others Establish Branches 
The Johnson Steel & Wire ( 
Worcester, Mass., will const 
$100,000 building to process 
tension carbon steel wire used 
casing manufacture, a good bit of 
is done in Los Angeles. The F: 
Trailer Co., Detroit, plans te 
$250,000 for facilities to a 
truck trailers and build bodies for 
and the Pacific Coast Envelope (¢ 
division of the United States E: 


; 











A SWEET FACTORY 


Opened this week at Woodland, California. was this 
sugar beet factory by the Spreckels Sugar Co., pioneer company in California 
industry. The huge silos at the left represent a departure—in them 





f 


sugar will ! 


stored loose instead of in bags, as is the usual custom. 
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HIS FIRST RE 


YORK HAS BECOME “HEADQUARTERS FOR AIR CONDITIONING’ BECAUSE OF THINGS LIKE THESE 





iL 






PIECE OF BREAD 











N this simple act of eating bread he has passed 
With strong, 
and well formed teeth, he’s growing up. Today's 


another milestone. straight limbs 





child, he can look forward to a life-span of 60 
ears or more. For ideas of health and diet that his Grand- 
mother would have viewed as boons, only for the rich, are 
today accepted practice in every American home. 

In this new world of diet, science is unceasing in its help. 
Bread, from time immemorial considered as the staff of life, 
s today made from balanced food-unit formulas and scien- 


tiheally baked in spotless bakeries. 


city dust and dirt, is the last word in sanitary production 


But more. Here ar conditions for em- 


bakers at 


work in air conditioned bread-mixing, cooling and wi Ipping 


: e peries t working 


ployees, too! Visitors, by the hundreds, daily see 


de ‘partments; in cool, spotless cake and pastry departments 
find York 


where in the Helms plant. 


.in fact, they conditioned comfort every 


York is proud to be associated with this outstand ng 
example of industrial efliciency and thoughtfulness for em 
ployees. In America today, there are, over 


O60 DOV eng 


in Opel ition, 


rineered Y ork installations. 





Indeed, in Helms Olympic Bakery 
t Los Angeles, 


the world’s first completely air con- 


America can boast 


litioned bakery. 
At Helms, air conditioning with 


its constant control of temperature 





No matter whether you are selling 
a produc t or a service, air condition- 
ing can help you sell more of it 


and before you decide. we invite you 





ind humidity insures 100% perfect 
baker's weather. Here, where win- sacle get 5-H 


2 Ulymp 


again at the 


f Helms Olympic Breads, These breads were used 


s and their formul 


6 Olympi 


to use York as a yardstick of value 
York Ice Machinery Corporation, 
York, Pennsylvania. Headquarters 


Branches and Distributors through 


out the World. 


as were used 


Meet 


YO R K Wada Medenia Cooke snee 1885 


AIR CONDITIONING 


REFRIGERATION 
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A MAN.SIZED PLOW—Able to cut furrows six feet deep, this giant plow was designed 


for use in California’s Santa Ana River plains, with a view to recovering the rich loam 


which was buried under sand layers by the 1916 flood. 


Motive power will be supplied 


by two 95-h.p. diesel-driven tractors, and a powerful hydraulic hoist mounted on the 


frame will nose the share into the earth and pull it out. 


Co., Springheld, Mass., is building a 
new plant to serve Pacific markets 

National Automotive Fibres, Inc., of 
Detroit, put 200 persons to work May 
1 in a $250,000 Los Angeles factory 
for manufacture of upholstered auto 
mobile cushions and backs. Southern 
California's automobile industry drew 
this one. 

Other new branch manufacturers in 
Los Angeles: Excel Auto Radiator Co., 
Chicago; Bond Manufacturing Corp., 
Wilmington, Del. (metal bottle caps) ; 
Kay Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn 
(springs and cushions for upholstered 
furniture, bedding and automobiles) ; 
Pepsi Cola Co., Long Island ¢ ity (bot 
tling plants) 

Los Angeles enjoyed, also, an influx 
of several hundred branch warchouses 
and distribution plants established by 
national concerns 
"Frisco Gets It Share 
national at- 
opening of its two 
has welcomed a_half- 
and Midwestern manu- 
May, 1936, including 
Cutler-Hammer, Milwaukee (electric 
controls) ; Eimco Corp., Salt Lake City 
(mining and milling machinery); H. 
D. Lee Mercantile Co., Kansas City 
($250,000 factory for work clothing) ; 
Liquid Carbonic Corp., Chicago ($250,- 
000 plant to make dry ice and carbonic 
gas); Standard Brands (coffee roasting 
plant, $150,000) and Stewart's Old 
Colonial Candies, Martinsburg, W. Va 

In addition, expansions of established 


San Francisco, 


with the 


gaining 
tention 
bridge Ss, 

Eastern 
facturers 


new 
cozen 


since 


branch plants were made in San Fran- 
cisco by American Distilling Co., New 
York; American Optical Co., South- 


bridge, Mass.; American Stove Co., St. 


The plow cost $3,400 to build. 


Louis; Cleveland Tractor Co.; General 
Electric; Metal & Thermit; Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph, Rochester, N. Y.; 
White Sewing Machine, and Winches- 
ter Repeating Arms Co., New Haven. 
San Francisco also got its share of new 
and expanded branch warehouses. 
Across the bay from San Francisco 
is Metropolitan Oakland, made up of 
the “East Bay’’ communities including 
Oakland proper, Berkeley, Alameda, 


and Richmond. Observers agree that 
the vigorous efforts recently under- 
taken by this combination (following 


opening of the San Francisco-Oakland 


Bay Bridge last November) to sell 
themselves to national manufacturers 
as favorable locations for Pacific Coast 


branch plants, will be one of the most 
important factors in the westward trek 
of industry during the next years 
Metropolitan Oakland's national ad- 
vertising campaign for new industries 
won first place in the competition spon- 
sored by the Pacific Coast Advertising 
Clubs Association for the most effective 
community advertising in the 11 Far 
Western states. 


few 


Oakland Also Gains 

In the last 12 months, half a dozen 
national concerns have located in the 
Oakland area. Chief of these is the 
Owens-Illinois Co., Toledo, which is 
completing the largest glass factory on 
the Pacific Coast with 392,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space. About 1,000 persons 
will be employed when operations be- 
gin. Other notable newcomers include 
the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., New 
York; International Printing Ink Corp., 
New York; Sealy Mattress Co., Pitts 


burgh; Brown Paper Goods Co., Chi 
cago; Better Biscuits, Inc., Grand 


Rapids, and the I 
Corp., East St. Louts, I] 
| he trek ol I istern l Mf 


business to Portland, Ore., 
months has resulted in 

there of a substantial n er of 
distribution plants, ware 
Montgomery W 

one of the 
houses in the city to enlar 
Ford opened a 


hices 


) 1 
year, leased 


tre 
1tIes. 
i 


during the depression, to se 
and Southern Washington. 7 
Bacon Veneer Co., Chicago, 1 
Heinz 
and Libb 


expanded distrib 


$100,000 tactory 
35,000 warehouse, 


~~ ph» 


« Libby 


ities. Other important ne 
Bethlehem Steel  (distril 
Alemite Co., Chicago; Ds 
Manufacturing Co., Milw: 





derosa Mouldings, Inc., ¢ 

Co., (locomotive — brasse 
cago, and the Volker Co ( 
shades), Kansas City. 

Seattle reports a dozen nm 
dustrial branch plant expats 
ing the last 12 months invol 
$1,700,000. A few of 
nental Can, Bethlehem Steel, B 
Machine Co., Omaha; Simn 

York; Shell Oil, ener 
'-um, Heinz, Goodyear Tire ¢ 
Hershey-Chocolate, U.S. Plyw: ( 
New York; Globe Unior 
ing Co., Milwaukee, and 
Dock, New York 


nus 


New 





Untracking Streets 


Survey shows how some cities 
have disposed of the old rails 
after abandoning trolleys. 


GETTING rid i street 
when lines have been 
problem for many cities 


them have been doing 
in a survey issued by 
Municipal 

Public Works Associatior 
ternational City Managers’ 


on the basis o! data paint 


A + + 
Association, ¢ A 


direction of Joseph ns 
Thomas J]. Walsh, of Tre: N 
Many cities have tied up 
with relief. In Wichita, Kar 
tion company paid the y's 
$75,000 on the Works Progres 
ministration project for repavit 
rails had been taken out. Sor 


return for title to tracks, the 


moves them for salvage and 
street 

Other communities receive 
the company to discharge 
gation on rail removal. In s 


the franchise 
restore pavement to confi 
but it is 


to comt 


requires the ( 


rest of the street, 


force the company 





ye io. aa 
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Home Building 





Where, How Many, and How Much 


(Based on permits in all cities of 10,000 population or more in 


the first halves of 1937 and 1936) 


Slates by 


Regional Groups 


New England 


Maine 
New 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


Hampshire 


Middle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey 


Pennsylvania 


East North ¢ ‘entral 


Cee” « uence s 2660 6eeeuee 
Indiana 

Iilinots 

Michigan 


Wisconsin 


West North Central 
Minnesota 
lowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

South Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland ese 
District of Columbia 
Virginia 
West Virginia 


North Carolina 


South Carolina 
Creorgia 
I da 

East South Central 
Kentucky 
lennessee 
Alabama 


Mississippi 


West South Central 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 


Texas 


Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 


( le rado 
New 
Arizona 
Utah 

Nevada 


Mexico 


Pacifie 


\ ashingron 
Oregon 


fornia 


UNITED STATES 





Number of Homes 
1937 1936 
4,664 2.841 
239 159 
1348 149 
44 33 
2,581 1,513 
593 407 
1,069 580 


28,901 21,408 


23,448 17,812 
1,947 1,360 
3.506 2,236 

14,154 9,898 
3,487 3,008 
1,451 551 
2,444 1,176 
5.357 2,767 
1,415 2,396 

4.389 3.546 

1,377 Ril 

"03 574 
1,372 1,177 
86 19 
155 153 
524 255 
622 497 


11,725 


8,858 


123 143 
1,068 598 
3,259 3,084 
1,051 781 

596 365 
1,519 852 

602 72 

992 548 
2,515 2,015 

3.214 1,449 

613 420 
1,212 isl 

663 305 

726 243 

7,380 5,793 

204 156 

840 524 
1,204 959 
5,132 4,154 

2,510 1,634 

267 273 

148 116 

109 94 

941 546 

262 166 

220 172 

iS7 192 

106 7s 


17,961 11,790 


1,220 785 
964 324 
15,777 10,681 


95,348 67,217 


Change 


+35 


43 
<> 


13 
16 
163 
108 
94 
41 


~ 60 


+138 
il 


+52 


$5 
+ 198 


+42 


Total Value 


in th 


1937 


$23,502. 
"45.9 
492.2 
218.7 
14,772.6 
2,498.8 
$873.9 


118,216.8 
87 ,961.3 
11,193.0 
19,062.5 


72,.988.8 
18,376.1 
5.607 .2 
15,862.8 
26,646.1 


6,496.6 


18,.469.5 
5.984 
2,940.7 
5,100.9 

428.5 
317.3 
1,805 


41,705.8 
682.3 
1,197.9 
14,169.9 
1,026.9 
2,154.1 
4,445.0 
1,675.2 
2,593.4 
8,771.1 


7.962.2 
1,774.4 
3,567.2 
1,408.0 

212.6 


22,517.5 
596.9 
2,676.7 
4,165.1 
15.07°R8.8 


8,752.8 
"34.5 
44.1 
411.1 

3,596.6 
680.5 
756.6 

1,585.3 
545.1 


67.351.0 
{891.4 
3,565.4 

58,894.2 


ousanas) 

1936 c han ge 
$14,005.3 +68 
416.8 -79 

396.6 l 

172.1 2 
8,417.6 + 64 
1,514.5 + 65 
4,087.7 + 90 
$5.692.5 +38 
64,933.6 35 
8,494.1 + 32 
12,264.8 55 


58.365.0 +25 
19.032.4 . 
2,176.4 158 
7.325 11! 
15,458.7 1-74 
14,271.8 Sa 

12,776.2 +45 
4516.0 0 
1,902.7 55 
1,464.3 14 

143.7 129 
275.0 +15 
916.8 9 
1.$$7.7 28 
30,932.2 35 
723.7 6 
2,297.9 R43 
11,727.8 12 
2,981.2 35 
1,437.4 50 
2,516.2 "a 
1,206.7 439 
1,602.1 62 
6,439.2 1. 36 

4,227.4 +88 
1,453.4 22 
1,310.8 172 

597.1 136 
866.1 +40 
15.797.0 +43 
440.7 35 
1,642.3 +64 
3,039.5 +37 
10,.684.5 +41 
5,369.6 +63 
656.7 12 
346.0 +28 
380.5 + 8 
2,052.7 1.75 
4109.5 +66 
588.6 4-29 
569.6 178 
466.0 +49 

42.269.4 +59 
2,474.9 OS 
1,173.5 +204 

38,621.0 +52 





$381 ,466.5 $269,434.6 +42 
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Right-Wing Consumer 


That's the kind of person to 
whom Vational Consumer News 
will address itself. 

Herre is the greatest selling opp 
tunity in our history, dumpe terally 
on each advertising desk in the « 
try—the right wing consumer ove 


ment.” 

Thus two months ago, in an address 
before the Advertising Federation of 
America, Mrs. Lois B. Hunter of N. W 
Ayer & Son's New York office called 
to notice the organization of a net 
new consumer 


group, known as the 


Consumers Foundation and sponsored 
by chain store interests with some 
assistance trom a few Di inula ers 
(BW’—Jun5'37,p16.) 

This week a new public ition, Na 
tional ¢ umer Net borrowed Mrs 
Hunter's enthusiastic Comments to 
troduce itself by means of - s I 
mailing piece to the men behind most 
if not all, of the advertising desks in 
tne country 
Three Years Old 

Actually, Na nal ¢ mer Ne 
isnt a new p blication It is be 
in existenct i sort of spas ‘ 
ence—for the past three years. But no 
that it has openly identified itself v 
the right wing consumer movement 
and has every expectation ol! 

75,000 guaranteed circulat mn Dy reasor 


of its relation to the Consume i" 
tion, the National « f r N W 
it next 


blossom ol month as a i4-pape 


full-size 


lar 


magazine, new in every part 


except its name and its publisher 


See Common Bond 


Crump Smith, who remains the editor 
and publisher will expericn c ittic of 
no difhculty in a ommodating himself 
and his editorial policies to the needs 
business 
Neu 
the present door-to door campa gn to se 
the paper to 
Crump Smith has always steered his 
the right of Frederick 


Research and 


of those 
othcially as the 


sponsors <« ring 
I d 


America’s housewives 
course well to 


Schlink’s Consumers 


Arthur Kallet’s Consumers Union. These 
left-wingers may continue to fulminate 
against the machinations of big busi 
ness, but Editor Smith remains of the 
conviction that business and the con 
sume! have each other's interests t 


heart, that both succeed only as each 1S 
satisfied, that the inevitable mutuality of 
interest is adequate to the solution of 
any conflict 
The subtitle of the News, pu 
poses of advertising promotion, bears 
testimony to its editor's conviction 
“The Golden Cord” Between 
and the New 
In soliciting advertising (at $540 a 
page) Publisher Smith lays heavy stress 


surface which may exist 


used for pur 


Business 
Consumer Consciousness. 











Kimpak 


CREPE WADDING 


Protects America’s 
“Best Sellers” 


against shipping 


damage 


ANOTHER BEST SELLER 
PROTECTED BY KIMPAK 
The Carborundum Company 
uses KIMPAK, pictured above, 
to protect its display file from 

hipping damage to itself and 


ther boxed files 


” 


@ Will your product look “factory-new 
on the retail sales floor? When you pack 
with KIMPAK, you're sure that goods arrive 
—ready for the spotlight position on 
display floor or counter. 

KIMPAK is the economical modern pack- 
ing material that comes in sizes and thick- 
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nesses to protect every type of merchandise. 
KIMPAK is clean, snowy-white, light, absor- 
bent, flexible, and as easy to use as a piece 
of string. To learn how KIMPAK can solve 
your shipping problems, just write us for 
free portfolio of samples. Please address 
nearest office on your letterhead. 


KIMBERLY- CLARK CORPORATION, Neenah, Wisconsin 


oO Offices: 8S. Michigan Ave., Chicac 22€ 


42ndSt 


New York City; 510W. 6th St., Los Angeles 








STYMIED... the 
time in development work when the 
goal is at hand but an unexpected 
obstacle pops into your path. Astymie 
if there ever was one! The profes- 
sional touch is needed for that one 
accurate, delicate stroke. 

In the game, you must negotiate the 
whole course unaided. But in indus- 
try it is “good golf” to call in a spe- 
cialist for a single play. 
find it good business to call in Mallory! 


And — you'll 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address—Pelmalio 


MALLORY 


ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 





PARTS FOR RADIO, 


TRUMP 


ee competi tor’s 


ACE/ 









Trump it—with advertising 
playing cards, carrying 
your sales message, trade- 
mark, or lifelike illustration 
of your product, sold 
quantities from only 50 
packs up. 


A Coal Company with our inex- 
pensive loan plan reaches 10,000 
prospects a month, using an average 
of 100 packs of cards a month. 
~~ Write on your business stationery 
for FREE booklet "The Winning 
Hand" —ways of using advertising 
playing cards to increase your 
business. 
Headquarters for 

Advertising Piaying Cards 






BROWN & BIGELOW 


Remembrance Advertising 


QuALITY PARK — ST. PAUE.MINN. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


AUGUST 
on the thesis that consumer 
about the things they buy is 
discouraged but encouraged 
rected, for it breeds better | I 
portunities. Borrowing Mr 
words, he exclaims: “Just tl 
lions of women saying 
facts; help us know how to 
form ase women, and they 
shooting with us instead 


Claims from the Left 
Despite the fact that 900 \ 

out trying to get subs riptior 

lar a year for the News, the 


consumer papers arent tert 
cerned about competition | 
that their rapidly growing 


readers will be sufficiently 
tinguish between “bona fide 
publications, as they 


and the “‘racket sheets” as th 


style 


| News without mincing words 


The left-wing papers 
empted a sizable piece of 
CR, CU, the Consumers D. 

half dozen cooperative 
ably have a total circulation: 
of 100,000 and a readership f 
times greater; and Peoples | 
turing mostly labor news. cla 
lation of 250,000. But ther 
big potential field for the N 
it’s a market that will constant 


may 


thanks to the activities of 
agencies as the National Ret 
tion League, designed to b 
ance for nationally kn 


National ¢ 


which is an 


brands, and the 
Retailer Council, 
of the cooperative work 
American Home Economics A 
the National Retail Dry Good 
tion, and _ other groups, 

women’s clubs, in the 
standards and grade labels for r 
goods—principally fabrics. 


ioe 


devel 


Club’s Group Flights 


‘ 


PRIVATE pilot-members of ( 
Aviation Country Club have 
ing organized air trips, flying 
to Monterey, Sonora, 
down to Ensenada (Lower (¢ 
into Death Valley, and to ot! 
in or near California. Since 
inception in February, 1‘ 
have flourished, the members | 
tiplied to 120, and they're 

a permanent clubhouse for t! 
In the past year or so, 
~- h is 


bot it 


56 


ture. 
to Aviation, the 
1,587 air-hours and ; 
senger miles, consuming 0 
gal. of gasoline and nearly 
oil. So its fun has made goo 

for airport operators, repair 
airplane dealers, and man 

And business is expected to 
better if the idea spreads to ot 
of the country with the same s 


S 


Coronado 
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New Products— New processes, new designs; 


new applications of old materials and ideas. 








Most recent addition to a long list of 
Nazi synthetic products is soap made 
fom coal by Maerkische Seifenindus- 
' Witten, Germany. In format, 
-olor, aroma, and 35-pfennig price, 
Koiva” soap is a pretty obvious imita- 
tion of “Palmolive.” The fats as well 
< the aromatics used in its manufacture 
re derived from the vast German de- 


nosits of lignite or brown coal. 


YuRING some of the operations incicent 
) glass making, it is necessary for the 
lass worker to hold the product higher 

a his head and examine it closely. 
But at Corning Works, Corning, N. Y., 
some of the boys wore bifocal spectacles 
ch seriously interfered with their 
rk. Now Corning Is providing them 
1 reversed-lens bifocals, wherein the 


vision lens is above, the distant one 


mind sufh- 
from the beverage on display to 
examine the mechanics of the newest 
Napcone” merchandiser (BW-—Jan 
), he will see that National 
Process Co.. 75 Varick St.. New York. 
of the structural 


can withdraw his 


5 to make us¢ 
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ties of 175-lb. paper and adds a 


penser of sales literature. Outstand- 
ng teature: the merchandiser, 
£ enough to sustain a full “fifth,” 

. 3 rly , ‘ 
pped flat at satisfyingly low ship- 


no ‘ 
Ne Costs, 


whole 


household equipment develop- 
ments: (1) “The worm that turns,” 
a SM veled worm-feed unit for bin-feed 

| stokers, will be part of the fail line 
ron Fireman Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 


No longer will it be necessary for the 
‘in to be in direct line with the front 
Of the Stoker unit. (2) “Bendix Home 
“duncry” 1s the first product of the 





newly formed Bendix Home Appli NCES 
Inc., Fisher Bldg., Detroit. One feature 
is a window in front through which th 


washing process may be viewed. (3) 
The new National Heat Extractor 


Boiler” is equipped with radio-type dial 
controls for dampers and a foot treadle 
to open the ashpit door by National 
Radiator Corp., Johnstown, Pa. (4) A 
new type ol 
corporates the recently developed radial 
type compressor of Airtemp, Inc., Day 
ton, Chrysler's active j ? 


ntioning 


room air conditioner in 


air conc 


subsidiary. 


WHEN a short circuit occurs in a line 
protected by a 5,000-\ 
just being brought out by 
Schenectady, N 
two fuses blows out. After 


second, the othe 


new 50-amp 
fuse cutout, 
General Electric Co.., 
Y., one of 
a time delay of one 
connected 


; 


fuse 1S automatically, thus 
restoring service if the fault is tempo 
rary. Should the second fuse blow, the 
drops open 
and stays open until re-fused and closed 


. I] 
manually. 


hole ] . he vot 
whole door of the cutout 


CAMERA fans, candid and otherwise, all 
have more or less systematic means of 
preserving prints and 
perusal if not for posterity. Newest is 
the Fotofolio” of E. E. Miles Co., 
South Lancaster, Mass., which will hold 
24 shots on a single page. Each can be 
leafed through in less than no time 
after the 


nevatives ror 


a modern visible 


manner of! 
filing system. 
New York City’s fire department 


i 
officials have been doing some testing ot 


a clear, 
flameproofs ci 


NON- Porson us 


liquid whi h 


rtains, drape Ss, a { ol 





textile fabrications, and they 
their 
flameproofers, “Ignex"’ is not visible on 
dark materials and 
off.” Laboratory Equipment Co., 148 
Lafayette St., New York, offers it for 
either dipping or spraying silk, 


] 13] 
approvai I niixne Sol pi \ 1S 
ri 


aoes not powder 


rayon 





wool er, le: 


cotton, pa} 


As the trend in shaving moved from 
soaps, lotions, and cold steel blades to 
electric implements 
drug store products completely, the eyes 
of druggists ceflected the 
ate them from within. Now as news 
spreads that Pinaud, Inc., 214 E. 21st 
St., New York, is beginning to market 
“Set-Up,” a drug store preparation cal 
culated to make listless whiskers stand 
up like men before being cut down by 
electric shavers, the eyes of druggists 
should recapture their oldtime carefree 


whi h bypassed 


worry which 


fire and glint. 





» < ae =r 


ene ee a ee 


Canoip HOTS 


Of INDUSTRI oy) primes 


a 





—— 





ONE-SHOT production is a feature of the 


Durez housing for the Packard Lektro 
Shaver. Like a/! Durez parts, it is formed 
and finished in a single molding operation 





, 


ACCIDENTS such as spilled coffee or ¢ 


an't harm the Durez parts on the Silex cof 
fee maker. They're 


sistant...and Silex is finding that their gay 


moisture-proof, heat re- 


olor and sleck lustre are a real sales asset 





UNUSUAL molding job is a Durez housing 
which is molded around a metal tube, sup 
plies insulation between current collector 
wheels and bracket on the Cleveland Crane 





LARGEST U 


S. plastic radio cabinet ever 
molded, the new Pilot is a fine example of 
that can be 


the distinctive, sculptural beauty 
obtained by using Durez. 


For further information about Durez, the hot-press 
phenolic plastic, and copy of free, monthly “Durez 
News write General Plastics, Im 118 Walck 


Road, North Tonawanda, New York 


Durez PLASTICS 
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Walsh-Healey Law Really Works 


Uproar over it has died down in the later noise about 


the new wage-hour bill. 


It now affects more than 


10% of government purchases. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 
—With the wage-hour bill in the head- 
lines, the Walsh-Healey Act that ap- 
plied minimum-wage and maximum- 
hour regulation to government contract 
work a year ago is practically forgotten. 
What a commotion there was over a 
mere 40-hour week! The difficulty in 
getting firms to bid was enormous but 
the Labor Department reports that there 
is no trouble now. Since last Sept. 28, 
when the law became effective, 3,845 
contracts totaling $206,811,000 have 
been awarded to contractors who have 
agreed to observe the 40-hour week. 
This represents somewhat more .than 
the 10% of the government's total pur- 
chases to which it was expected that the 
act would apply. The rest is accounted 
for by exemption of contracts less than 
$10,000. 


Other Factors Helped 


The activities of the C.I.O. and the 
A.F.L. have, of course, operated con- 
currently with the Walsh-Healey Act to 
the same end. Blanket exemption of 
all employers paying time-and-a-half 
over 40 hours also has done much to 
ease the situation. A great deal of over- 
time has been worked in the South. 
There’s been some difficulty in getting 
employers to pay for it. In the Mid- 
west and the East there hasn’t been so 
much overtime worked nor so much 
trouble in convincing contractors that 
the overtime must go into the pay en- 
velope. The Labor Department checks 
up and is planning to increase its field 
inspection force from 10 to 25. At 
present the states are helping out. One 
headache is the fact that, out of the 
$335,000 appropriation for the current 
fiscal year, only $20,000 may be spent 
for travel, which is or should be a 
major expense. 

After much protest, industry has 
adjusted itself to the 40-hour stipula- 
tion on government contracts and some 
firms have informed the department that 
as a result they are gradually putting 
their entire operations on this basis. The 
Carborundum Co. is mentioned with 
commendation. The law has been a 
great nuisance to the navy. Many of 
its contracts call for highly specialized 
products that are made by this or that 
Mr. X and nobody else. But such cases 
also have been fast ironed out with a 
better understanding of the law. 

In fact the law is now operating so 
smoothly that little attention apparently 
has been given to the provision of the 
wage-hour bill lowering exemption 
from the Walsh-Healey Act to contracts 


amounting to $2,000. This will cover 
15 or 20 times as many contracts as the 
present $10,000 limit, although dollar 
volume will not rise proportionately. 

With the new wage-hour law in the 
offing, the Labor Department is just 
getting ‘round to fixing the minimum 
wages applicable to work on govern 
ment contracts in various industries. So 
far Sec. Perkins has allowed the South 
a wage differenti-" in only one industry, 
men’s underwear, in which, on all con- 
tracts awarded on and after Aug. 2, 
Northern plants must pay $14 and 
Southern plants $13 for a 40-hour week. 
The Southern area includes Virginia, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, and 
Oklahoma. 

Orders effective on the same date fix 
the prevailing minimum wage in other 
industries, as follows: Cotton garment 
and allied industries (including men’s 
work clothing in which it supersedes a 
previous order), $15 a week; seamless 
hosiery, $14; men’s raincoats, $16; 
men’s neckwear, $20; men’s hats and 
caps, $27; work and knit gloves $14. 

Various amendments to the Walsh- 
Healey Act, beyond reducing the ex- 
emption from $10,000 to $2,000, are 
desired by the Labor Department, but 
they will go over now till next session. 
The department would require certifi- 
cates of compliance from manufacturers 
who now supply the government through 
dealers. It would project the law to 
include at least the immediate subcon- 
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tractor. It would like to inclu 
contractors, principally laundr 
much desired is a less ambig 
nition of what constitutes a 
wage. The present law refe 
prevailing minimum wage.” 1 
is self-contradictory. As inter; 
the department it has been co: 
mean the wages paid to any of t 
grades of skill. In determi 
minimum wage for the men’s 
industry, for example, no con 
was given to the union minim 
a week for cutters. 


Social Security Data 


All states have passed unem 
compensation law 


ployment 
Most workers are under 35, 


WHILE the Roosevelt program 
ters greater opposition from a pe 
and balky Congress, New Dea! 
that have made the Supren 
grade extend their operations 
most significant is the Social § 
Board’s work. Some 
workers’ jobs are promised { 
tection under the various 
ment compensation laws. The 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the D 
Columbia have legislation giving t 
the benefits of the national S 
curity Act. Wisconsin is the 
with unemployment legislation 
long enough to draw on the { 
this purpose. 

An analysis of the 51 subsid 
released last Monday catalo; 
similarities and differences. A 
provide weekly benefits amo g 
about half pay to qualified wor 
a specified time or an aggreg 
depending on wage records or ler 
employment. Variations are n 








“VERTAPLANE”—Demonstrated before army, navy, and civilian engineers in ?! 
delphia last week was this cross between an ordinary airplane and an autogiro. 
“vertaplane” lands and takes off almost vertically, with its top wing spinning in 
In flight the top wing is locked in a stationary position. 


air. 
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In 11 laws, protection is given work 

1 firms employing one or more per 
;: two laws apply to firms employing 
- or more; seven apply to firms 
four or more; one to firms with 
r more; the remaining laws apply 
,ployment of 8 or more. Employ- 


i 


re required to pay eoateliadions 


Ail 


inting to 1.86 of the 1937 pay- 


i 


Oo 


except in four states and the Dis- 
of Columbia where the rate is 2% 
The lower percentage qualifies for the 
aximum credit of 905% against the col- 
tions of the 2% federal tax which 
be paid by employers of eight 
1s or more. Eight states require 
el “ yee contributions. 
State funds may be either pooled or 
laced im separate accounts for each 
tributing employer. Thirty-two states, 
District of Columbia, Alaska, and 
Hawaii employ the pooled f fund with 
merit ratings. Under these provisions 
frms with good employment records 
(who therefore make light demands on 
the reserve) contribute at a lower rate 
than less efficient employers. Nine laws 
establish pooled funds without merit 
ratings. Two states have employer- 
reserve type funds. Four combine em- 
ployer reserve with partial pooling. In 
‘ermont, employers may use the separate 
reserve or a pooled fund. 


C 





oo 


Benefits Vary in Size 
all as the promised benefits are, 
may represent during crises the 
lifference between an independent, if 
bare, existence and charity. Most laws 
set maximum payments at $15 per 
week. Two have higher maxima (of 
» and $18). Four states set no mini- 
Elsewhere, minimum provisions 
vary from $5 to $8 weekly, or three- 
rths of the weekly wage, whichever 
A second study released by the Na- 
Security Board on Monday is a 
seful corrective for the 1930 Census 
figures on employment. It analyzes the 


Sm 


security cards, using 10 age groupings 
trom 15 to 64, Apparent indications 
are that at the exit of the depression 
the country has a higher percentage of 
— employed, a smaller proportion 
f older workers, a shift to more sea- 

mployees in the largest category. 
In the Security Board tabulation, 
workers under 35 years represent 


( 


11,500,000 applications for social | 


54.12% of the total; in the census | 


igure this group was 50.36%. Persons 
over 50 made up 13.95% of the security 
applications, compared to 17.64% of 
the census group. Largest percentage of | 
Workers was in the 25-29 age group | 
under social security; in the len 
hgures it was the 20-24 age classifica- 
tion. The shift to employment of 
women was especially significant. The | 
Social security figures show 27% as the 
tyre rtion of women in employment; | 
‘© census percentage was 22. 
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Submerged 
Threat 


Far MORE than half the bulk of an iceberg is sinisterly 
submerged; and far more than half the disasters that befall 
business and home strike from unsuspected quarters. 


Secure peace of mind now . . . through the sound protection 
of Standard Accident of Detroit. Consult one of Standard’s 
8300 resourceful representatives for advice on Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds, Automobile Coverages, Personal Accident and 
Sickness, Burglary and Hold-up Insurance, General Liability, 
Workmen’s Compensation. 

53 years of experience . . . a stalwart financial structure 


. . . nation-wide protection and service . . . prompt, fair loss 
adjustments . . . more than $153,000,000 paid in claims. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Standard Service Satisfies... Since 1884 
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David's, retailers of fashionable 
feminine apparel, know that modern 
shoppers like to shop in stores that 
are lighted according to modern 
standards. Experience with six other 
shops, in six cities, has taught Mr. 
Harry Israel, the owner, that mod- 
ern lighting helps customers make 
selections more quickly; lessens eye- 
strain, which so often causes shopping 
fatigue; and speeds sales. 










































So, in the new David's store in Buffalo, 
N. Y., totally indirect and evenly dis- 
tributed general lighting,with MAZDA 
lamps made by General Electric, gives 
the main floor areaa general illumin- 
ation of 30 footcandles. 


Smart supplementary lighting gives an 
atmosphere of quality and increases 
the lighting level at points of sale 


they stay 


brighter longer 


It pays to insist on Mazva lamps 


made by General Electric 
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Fei ile ashi specs LIKE 
MODERN LIGHTING 


and display places to 75 footcandles 
and more. 


Perhaps better lighting would help 
you sell more merchandise. For prac- 
tical suggestions on store lighting, 
write to General Electric Company, 
Dept. 166BW, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 

















Above: Circular and octagonal wall niches, 
each lighted by two 150-watt MAZDA lamps 
recessed in their bases, provide attractive 
display for featured merchandise. Showcase 
lighting is from 60-watt MAZDA Lumiline 
lamps spaced end to end in reflectors. 


Below: Main floor illumination is provided 
by four 100-watt MAZDA lamps in modera 
fixtures, supplemented by eleven 500-watt 
built-in, totally indirect concealed reflectors. 
For counters, there are thirty-two 150-watt 
recessed ceiling downlights with louvers. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 
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Tighten Margin Rule 


Reserve Board forbids custo. 
mers to segregate old and ney 
stock market loans, 


THE Federal Reserve Board 


} 


ened another screw on specul. 


| securities. Effective Sept 1. I 
| brokers will not be permitted t 
gate their loans to customers 
and “new,” I 1abling 
have under-margine: i old k 
fully margined new loans. 7 
and the new must be combined 
Regulation U originally rx 
all loans made on or after M 
1936, to be margined at 55° 


thereby 


iS, there must be an equity or §$ 
| each $45 lent. Thus, on a 
loan, the 
| } 
| I 
| 

} 


total stock co llat 
xe $222,222. But loans n ad 
that time wv d as “‘spe 
These ‘“‘spe old | 
| handled sepa banks, t 





| own margin requirements appl 
customers could withdraw ( 
whenever the bank was willing 
a customer might have $1‘ 
a as collateral for a $100, 
| and the customer might be 
| to withdraw $15,000 or $20,0 
| cusities, if ; 
| Sep 1 there will be 
} 


Customers will not have to 


eon collateral for unde 
loans, but the existing collate: 


be frozen 


if a customer has an 
| eleaiaal loan at a bank, say §$ 
| backing a debt of $100,000, 
decides to borrow another $1( 
utting up $222,222, the bank 


lit 


1 
I 

- rmitted to extend the additior 
bu 


the two loans must be ¢ 


Thu , the loans will aggregate $ 


< 


ured by $372,222 in stocks 
even if the securities go uj 
tomer will be foreclosed from 
stocks until tl 


| drawing any 
| value is $444,444, or in excess 
| 55% minimum margin requit 
The effect 


is to freeze new loans \ 


- * , y 7 
of the amendment to R 


der-margined old loans are on 
If 1 customer I vy has two s 
loans—old and new—with one 


| will be logical to switch eithes 

| loans or the fully covered 

other (The reg 

| permit a transfer of an under-1 

loan from one 

vided there is no increase in t! 

of the loan, and no change in 

lateral.) Not only is switching otf 

to take piace before t 
goes into effect, but also cust 

at any time want to contract ne 

| are likely to evade the regulat 

banks other than t 

have old loans 


institutions. 
bank to anoth« 


= 
LInCiy 


owing at 
| at which they 
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BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS 
TO EXECUTIVES ON— 


ndustrial Relations 


—fHirst Problem in Public Relations 


The making of a dispassionate analysis of his labor relations problem is one 
of the most essential and most difficult jobs facing the American business 
executive today: essential because, fundamentally, labor's new demand for 
t- 


leadership presents more opportunities to him than to any union leader; « 
ficulk because he must fight his way to clarity through old prejudice and new 
indignation aroused by the irresponsible leadership that colors so much of the 
labor picture. In the preparation of this report, Business Week, which shares 
the indignation at the bad tactics and the bad politics which have marred the 
new labor movement of 1937, has made an honest effort to divest itself of 
prejudice and even to lean over backward in an attempt to see what lab 

wants and what business can do to lay the threat of the labor 


without sacrifice of its basic prerogatives or its fair profits, Business must 





) 
' 
approach the question in this frame of mind today or accept the hazard of 
having to meet a much more serious situation the next time labor unrest 
prevails and the labor movement is in the ascendancy. 
” of a series cf special re ‘ ’ por . blew nding 
nificance. Made for executives t the editorial staf f j é i k, McGrawHil Pul 1] 


West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 




















52 INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
“The working class and the emploving class have nothing in 1919, labor unrest reached peak which } 
common ... Between these two classes a struggle must zo , : , : , 
rival in numbers of workers involved d 


on until the workers organize as a class, take possession of 


the earth and the machinery of production, and abolish the 


Wage system...’ 


HAT is one theory of industrial relations. In 
so many words (from the preamble to the old 


I.W.W. constitution) is expressed a philosophy 


which still is upheld by some of those who believe 


that a bitter conflict for must ever go on 
between management and labor. 

Ranged against these tenets is a different style of 
thinking, which thus far has retained the support of a 
majority of Americans. Broadly speaking, the alterna- 
tive to class conflict is cooperation, and the majority of 
citizens in the United States for have 
believed that labor and capital can find bases of mutual 


work 


peacefully the 


supremacy 


generations 


understanding, can together for common gain, 


can adjudicate differences between 
employer and employee which sometimes seem to bear 
out the “eternal conflict” thesis. 

The campaign for cooperation has been a long and 
Labor at times has been in a fighting 
manage- 


arduous one. 


hand-in-hand with 


Management has 


mood, at times has gone 


ment toward mutual goals. gone 


through periods of open war against unionism, and 


from time to time has joined with fair unanimity in 
national drives for conciliation, arbitration, and work- 
ing agreements based on “collective bargaining.” Since 


both sides have worked hard to collect 


Wear, 


into trade 


the Civil 
their 


Piptiengesag NT, representing the public interest, 
J trom time to time has waded into the thick of em- 


plover-employee disputes which assumed dangerous pro- 


forces unions or trade associations. 


portions. “Good politics” has sometimes cast government 
side (as in 1920), sometimes on the 
employee side (as in 1937). 
have been worked out and applied, occasionally acquir- 
ing permanence (as in the Railway Mediation Act) 
but usually being quickly forgotten as the crisis passes. 
Witness the following, which has a familiar ring today, 
American well within 


on the employer 


Formulae for mediation 


and which describes an scene 


the memory of modern industry: 

“The President called a National Industrial Conference, 
for the purpose of considering fundamental means of better- 
ing the whole relationship between capital and labor 
The Conference presented a plan to establish a National 
Industrial Tribunal, and Regional Boards of Inquiry and 
Adjustment It recommended shop committees, councils, 
and work councils as the best means to prevent industrial 


conflicts, and in case these failed, adjustment bv the 
boards.” 

The President at that time—1919—was Woodrow 
Wilson. For more than 40 years labor had been mov- 


ing under trade unions toward mass action for economi 
The American Federation of 
“one big union” drive of the 


and social readjustment. 


Labor, after quelling the 
Knights of Labor in the early "80s, had promoted craft- 
by-craft organization steadily and successfully. There 


was a strong labor lobby in Washington, and unions 


were invading new fields daily. 


The World War had. come and gone, by 1919, and 


labor was thinking about the profits of management 
which had been emphasized during the war boom. By 


period past or present can quite ri n 

labor and Management were in truculent 
public Was greatly worried and even terrified 
sections; government was at its wits’ end 


solutions. Several states tried t 
strikes by local 


nothing could stem the tide of 


peaceful 
spread of arbitration me 
unrest. 

The early post-war period was different fr 
several respects, one of them being this: Whe 
violent and the need for 


show of temper 


this year have thus far been confined to a 
small area, they knew neither geographical nm 
trial bounds in 1919. Skulls were cracked, m 
called out, a nationwide “Red” hunt was pushed 


conclusion of deportation of a boatload of u 


Government councils sat day and night 
while strikes spread at the rate of some 300 


I’ransportation was snarled and production 


VERY section of the country was involved. 
was tied up by a 
a strike of firemen, 
dressmakers left their 
handle fish caught by non-union fishermen. T} 
Boston struck. in New York 
work, and railway shopmen laid down 

steel strike called (despite last-minute 
postponement from President Wilson and > 
Gompers) and 300,000 men answered the wall 
400.000 t the 


general strike. Easte 
was menaced by 35.000 N 


e 7 
jobs, longshoremen 


Subwav workers 


Was 


Bituminous miners struck 


an anti-strike injunction issued against Jol 
and other mine leaders. 
Most of those strikes were fail res, Alt] 


than four million American workers l 
job at some time during 1919, the net 


slight in wages gained or in adjustment ot k 
conditions. The steel strike, promoted by a 
unions which bickered among themselves ¢ 
walkout 
publicity it focused on the 12-hour day. ‘Thi 
The Boston 


something—the 


was on, was an utter failure except 


gained wage advances. police 


nearly everyone men 


the city suffered under a short reign of 





A.F.L. and labor in general lost face because 
been Only 
gained ; he rode into the vice-presidency 
the Presidency, on the prominence he got 


} 


organized. Governor Calvin (4 


7 


out the militia to quell the four-day uproar. 


N 


study industrial relations from new angles, and « 


learned some less Ss 


ANAGEMENT 


post-war activities of labor. Emplovye 


representation systems were set up in many pi: 
workers might have a regulated means of meet 
manageinent to voice complaints and suggest 
or new practices. 
Public relations 
(BIV—Jan23'37 p31-36) and 


redoubled their efforts to “sell” the public on 
1920, a great pag 


came in for intensive 


+ 


spokesmen 


mindedness of employers. In 
for the open shop was begun, and tons of pai 
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booklets, and affirmative advertising were printed for 


public distribution. ‘Trade associations received an im- 
petus as employers banded together in new “unions” of 
the own, and employer lobbies of various kinds in- 


creased their efforts to push labor-regulating laws 
through Congress and the state legislatures. 

Labor’s march toward collective action faltered and 
stopped. Throughout the ‘20s, union membership de 
dined. A.F.L. policies under Samuel Gompers until his 
death in 1923 and under his successor, William Green, 
were conservative. And many causes for worker griev- 
nce were removed or abated by employers who adopted 
group-welfare plans. Strikes declined in importance and 
numbers, with only the railroad shop strike of 1922 and 
the Southern textile unrest reaching beyond local 
boundaries. 

Skipping the depression—which slenderized labor 
unions as it did everything else—and pausing only 
briefly to note the short-lived spurt of labor enthusiasm 
under the NRA, the observer comes to the end of the 
first Roosevelt Administration. To that point, there 
had been no great change in the scenery used for the 
Drama of Labor for more than half a century. But 
new actors were learning their lines. 


HE intensified labor activities of 1937, which had 
their beginnings in the division between craft and in- 
dustrial unionism in the fall of 1935, are to the minds 
of impartial observers a new story. Although labor un- 


rest at the beginning of a business recovery period is 
nothing new—is, in fact, regarded as inevitable—there 
are many elements in the background of the present-day 
development which are not to be found in previous 
American business cycles and which combine to present 
a new and more difficult problem than those which busi- 
ness has dealt with or evaded in the past. 

Inescapable are the following evidences of “newness” 
in the labor problem of 1937: 

1. Development of mass-production or “machine-age” 
methods is more advanced than ever before, and is in- 
herently progressive. Semi-skilled and unskilled labor 
is doing part of the job formerly entrusted only to 
skilled hands. 

2. A new “fear of depression and hope for security” 
complex has resulted from the 1929 crash and its dreary 
aftermath, remaining in the minds of the lower-paid 
classes of labor and bare-subsistence farmers, even though 
it may fade from the memory of more fortunate classes. 

3. Many former “leaders” in private and public life 
lost face during the depression; today, a residue of labor 
distrust remains to the disadvantage of employers gen- 
erally, no matter how guiltless they may be. 
+. Following the world-wide depression, the world- 
ide trend toward socialization gained momentum, AIl- 
though American is not patterned after European ways, 
the examples of certain countries (such as England, 
Australasia, Scandinavia) are being studied by Ameri- 


uM 


cans, and successful handl{ng of industrial disputes 


abroad is certain to suggest similar treatment here. 


5. A new body of labor leaders has risen to power in 
s _ . ‘ R 
the United States, keenly alive to the forementioned 
| . . 
elements and eager to turn them to economic and poli- 
tical use. 
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6. At Washington sits the nearest tl 


government that this country has ever had, whose 

tion, whose persuasive proclamation of a “new 

whose political ambitions, and many of whose spe 
policies and definite actions heve enco iraged lal to 


demand more than ever before. 


Fundamentally, of course, the demands of labor ( 
the same as thev alwavs have been, in so tat 
demands relate to hours, wages, and working « dit 
But the post depression psve h logy Is superimpose | 
the old base, to such an extent that new approaches d 


new methods are necessary in meeting the probl 


“ } 
| ARLY post-war labor had no world-wide depre on 
<4 to look back upon, although it could 1 emi 
slumps of business activity which generally went 


name of “panics.” With the collapse of the early °30 


mind, labor is frightened at the thought of another h 
breakdown and, until that fear has been rep! ced | 
substantial feeling of security, the present turmo | prob 


ably will continue. 
Further, labor in 1937 is more buoyant and _ st: 


than it was even two or t 


hree vears ago, because it 

fresh from successive victories at the polls which 
nated in the overwhelming affirmation of its New Deal 
support in 1936. Despite the wide division | 
own ranks, it is unified in its determination to “go down 
the line” for a friendly Administration as long as that 
Administration is friendly. 

Measured by available gauges, the present labo 
movement is strong enough to overcome even such 


disputes as that between the American Federation of 
Labor and the Committee for Industrial Organization 
is not yet near its maximum. 

This poses many perplexities. For example, although 
collective thought and collective action have been 
cepted as legal principles and have been added to the 
“rights of labor,” a considerable body of opinion holds 
that the individual workman has little or no genuine 
wish to be part of a mass endeavor, and that he would 
prefer to bargain individually if he could. From this 
honest difference of opinion—which is evident in nearly 
all branches of business management—comes the con 
fusion which makes consolidation of majority business 
sentiment difficult. And, incidentally, labor itself is of 
two minds about the value of definite unionization in 
certain places, although it is fairly well agreed on the 


basic value of collective action. 


N its very early stages, the labor organization move 

ment is chaotic, dificult to define accurately, and sub 
ject to strange bulges and outgrowths which cenfound 
even the experienced labor leaders. Beneath it all, how 
ever, organization is growing with many lasting qual 
ties, particularly in the mass-production industries 

Non-partisan observers have advanced many theories 
about the “future of the country” during the past few 
months, ranging from predictions of eventual fascism 
or communism to the triumph of “old American 
democracy.” Some commentators see a dark future for 
American industry in any event, with a complete break 
down of our present system; others are optimistic in 


their belief that the country is on its way to a sounder 
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One 
as to blueprint the 


and more workable style of business regulation. 


theory which 
future, yet has much to recommend it to thoughtful con- 


does not go so tar 
sideration, is the following: 

American industry and labor relations are indeed 

at a crossroad. ‘They 

the path of socialization of industry to permit a 

of highly-individualized, com 

From the present posi- 


have advanced too far along 


return to the days 
pletely “free’’ competition, 
tion, only two roads are open: 

1. Development of collective bargaining in such 
a way that a good measure of local self-govern- 
ment may obtain in each industry, with labor 
assuming responsibility and a cooperative part in 
industrial decisions ; 

2. More-or-less complete socialization of 
try, with strong federal controls extended through 
all branches of business and consequent diminution 
Loss of and 


loss of labor power. 


indus- 


of self-control. management power, 


N either case, it will be noted, there is some govern- 

ment That 
which have been through the past eight years. 
question is: [iow much government control ? 

The answer seems to rest with management, to great 


businesses 


The 


control. will not be new, to 


extent. 
of responsibility for both itself and labor, locally, and 
by its success in convincing its employees of the work 


By its abilities to work out reasonable measures 


ability of such methods, it will negate the necessity of 
federal Further, it will soften the 
labor for political control, which labor presses for with 
breakdowns tend to 


control, “urge” of 


more and more vigor as local 
increase, 

Acceptance of the foregoing premises, then, leads to 
the asking and answering of many pertinent questions 
about ways and means. In attempting to fashion a yard 
stick for some of the pressing labor problems, 


Week that 


rapidly, that accurate appraisal is difficult in times of 


Business 


bears in mind conditions are changing 


change, and that as the questions vary in local applica- 
tion the 


sliding scales than of rigid rules. 


answers also must be more in the nature of 


Foremost problems, as they may best be set down 


in sensible terms and at least partially answered, are 


these: 
Is the open shop doomed? 


st ick« d 


recognized 


Certainly the cards are 


Wagnet Act gene! ally 


measures to 


against it, with the 
the first of a 
Without 
ingenuity 
admitted 


, 
as oniy 

unionization, 
that 


may devise native ways of solution, it must be 


Series ot 


promote 
losing sight of the possibility American 
that the world trend is against the open shop. 

The Wagner Act does not speak for a closed shop, 


individuals and minorities have the right to talk to the 
employer or to be hired without union sanction—but 


preservation of such status is increasingly difficult as 
unions gain larger representation within the shop. 
After 


ing rights, of course, 


accorded collective bargain- 
that 
responsibilities to the satisfaction not 


unions have been 


they must show they can 
handle their new 
only of the employer but also of the union member. 


Thev must give something substantial in return for the 





collect, they must keep the house « 
not, the public and the dues-paying member hims: 


than 


dues they 


desert. Such desertions have more once 


proud unions and made them only memories. 


Is the labor movement in safe and capable hands? 


On this the impartial observer can only be do 
hopeful. Among the top both in the 
12.6). executives 
men who know 
like George Harrison of the A.F.L., or Sidney H 
of the C.1L.O., are 
scores of friends among employers with whom t! 
dealt. Like 


fighters, but honest and fair. 


leaders 


and are experienced union 


the problems of management 


broad-gauged, socially-mind 
many 


successful employers, they 


had 


leadership which, to gain its ends, condoned sit 


How ever, business has recently to deal 
in violation of the law and quickie strikes in 
of its On! 


recently 


contracts with management. 
efiect of a 


again aroused ho 


own 
has the disciplining strong 
reaction against such tactics 
sounder councils can prevail. 

Neither of the two divisions of the labor n 
has enough good administrators down the lin 
both and old, 


finding raw which can be 


unions, new face a serious pri 


material made 
executive personnel overnight. In the A.F.L. 
more stability and restraint, but a correspon 
of vision and youthful energy. In the C.1.O 
too much enthusiasm with too little experien 
one must wave the whip to get action; the othe 
pull back on the reins to prevent a 
In the 


way down from youthful but steady executi 


runaway. 


younger unions, the leadership runs 


radicals, or “lunatic fringe.”” The existence of 
leftists within the 
particularly in the 
But the evidences of real radicalism 


labor movement cannot 


present ship-and-dock ot 
trend. 
movement as a whole are not sufficient to wa 
that the 


minority. 


“red” element is anything more th 
It is very vocal, but seemingly it 


no ground. 


Can craft unions and industrial unions get along 


together? 
Yes. The eventual welding will take a great 
time and patient parley between responsib! 


leaders—with government people, perhaps, 
dle—it is not yet in sight. But behind the inte 
dictional rivalry between the great fed 
A.F.L. and C.I.O., factions | 
working to bring them back together. 
Labor leaders hold that both kinds of 
Industrial unior 


two 
leaders in both 
unions 
place in the industrial scheme. 


lieve that the average employer would much rat! 





with a single, unified group than with a d 
wishes conflict, but admit that some plants 
readily classified as “one big union” fields th 


The trend of the times, as mechanization of ind 
ceeds, taking part of the skill away from the 

and putting it into the machine, works toward ind 
unionization rather than craft grouping. But tl 
dred-odd craft 


members, too, 


unions within 


and cannot be overlooked. In nu 
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J rival bodies are about equal at present, dividing crement Employers who hav ct 
, 6.000.000 dues-payers. the-moment nuses } n tt pt to stoy 
Prospects for peace in labor’s ranks are aided Dy the ization ] n ( d that tl ( 
cumneut’s policy of stepping in to mediate if indus- from what was intended t t t 
" | warfare becomes too bitter. Up until now the taken a r weakness we that 
work of conciliation has been done by union the bonus as an examp! t hat the ¢ 
s themselves, secretly and steadily. financial posit to do r 
Protit-sha \ KS W t ec K 1 
ire company unions dead? sharing which is dispensed the “ 
If thev are organized, financed, advised, or directed form tr pensio thritt i ' u I 
the employer, 01 furnished with assistance in any sharing plan which duny 
the emplover, they are illegal under the Wagner ployee’s lap in good 1 d ( 
\ nterpreted by the NLRB. Those which are set slack times, onl t 
emplo ees and run by en ployees are entirely legal, econo ‘ ‘ ‘ ered t ' 
d yz the past few months several groups of this nd withheld whe recded st 
k have won majority bargaining rights in electior Furtherm« t worker to tan 
zh they have been vigorously opposed by both for granted, to adapt | tandard ot 
FLL. and C.1.O. locals. profit income, and din esent 
Company unions thus legally organized and d rected the sh » matt what t 
the standing of independent unions, although in 
time some may be expected to join national federations. IVERSION of a percentage of a 
e of them will continue as independent, isolated ID take eeveral fo ill ius a 
rgaining groups, and if they are soundly built and in for years among Am o fi t Led 
tellizently led, with fair dealing and acceptance by the Under some plans the employee puts a re; r percent 
emplover, there is small chance for them to be cracked of his wages into a ickpot wv } len dl ; d 
up by outside assault. a company reservoir, the net sum bein, dd ck pet 
Is labor going into politics? ae ee ae gone ' 
. , other security measures Standard ©) N.] 
It is ilready in politics, and int n ls to ret in deeper nota le example or a com \ whic I d tli 
d to stay in. The chances for an out-and-out national method to help the emp! ( ld a competence d 
party with a Presidential ticket of its own in 1940 his weekly wages or salar 
at present; the heads of the movement like the This svstem is merely the pplication of d 
ts thev have been getting from their work for ince prir les to T F d most 
P dent Roosevelt nd probably will continue to back hye a ) | Vet ¢ [ 
the party and the candidate which offer them most. hy oked the opport ty to get ly 4 
fecent excursions of labor organizers which have car days, preferring to use n d lends d 
1 them outside the contines of factory boundaries s thev are « ved. The 1 ot | i 
d to the ranks of white-collar workers, federal agement t ke 1 ent ‘ tan ‘ 
nd mu pal employees, and farm laborers, can and both put something for t 
terpreted as part of the campaign to corral in the ba hy mut ( ( 
tes for candidates sympathetic to labor’s cause discussed as wavs e so to eNI n ind t 
I new dues-payer is another vote, and the national ‘ oO s to labor itself 


} 


eventually may be tremendous. 


Can industry find open-shop areas which are safe 
from assault? 


For the time being, a good part of the South and 


ms of the West are unorganized, and open shop 

In the opinion of neutral observers, however, the relief 
be only temporary for plants which flee from 
onized localities to more open territory. It is better 
to think the problem out and find a long-term, 


oe 
Kade 


basis of settlement at home, than to pay for 


short-lived immunity by being forced to meet more 
Vigorous assault later. 
Are bonuses and profit-sharing for employees 


worth while? 


Judging from the experience OF Many companies, no 


is 1s worth as much as steady pay in increasing 
loyalty and satisfaction. The motive behind 


onus Is 


ipt to be misinterpreted, even when the 


is merely trying to pass along some extra in- 
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Must employers sign up when organizers make 
demands? 


Not accordin to law if present ; the | 
that the employer must bargain th re ntative 
chosen by the employ es First ste p ) meeting den as 
should be the employer's request for satistactory cert 
tion of the petitioning groups right to speak 1 i 
majority of the shop. ‘This can sometimes be } 4 tr 
the employer's satisfaction by pledge cards, or cont 


tion can be had through personnel officers fan 
the situation. Otherwise an employer's retusal t 
gain will be likely to bring an eftort by the 
certify the en plovee group, 

If the petitioning party has no majorit k 
an election will tell the t ile. lf the majority ir] 
represented, but the employer doesn’t care to mect th 
demands, he can sit t ght and decline to ; vree vith per 
fect legality. Im some cases, he can ce e the « 
pl vees that their demands are airy 
a strike may result. But there 


real issue; in other Cases 
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is no danger of being outside the law; bargaining does 


not necessitate agreement. 


Must the employer abandon hope of running his 
own shop? 


No. The employer who has the confidence of his 
men can do more with them than any organizer of 
unions. In the past two years, the ground has been cut 
from beneath the “agitator” type of unionizer in many 
shops where employers, after close study of their em- 
ployees’ hopes and needs, have dealt openly and honestly 
with them, and have pursued a careful, patient course 
of education. 

That labor must be taught management’s problems 
is becoming increasingly apparent, even as management 
must learn labor’s needs. If labor has been kept in the 
dark, or if it has been led astray by glib “promisers” 
from outside the shop, management is largely to blame. 
The employer who has earned the distrust of labor, or 
who has neglected his opportunities of “selling” himself 
to his workmen and has remained a mystery to them, 
is in a serious predicament when spellbinders arrive with 
arguments for which the laboring man has been given 
no real answer. 


6b Been task of training and educating labor has been 
thoroughly studied and executed along one line— 
that of showing the man how to use his tools and his head 
and hands in making the factory product. But it has 
been neglected to large extent in other ways, save for 
more or less paternalistic installation and supervision of 
“welfare” schemes—to promote a “happy family” 
facade, says the union organizer. Often the laboring 
man has grown restive under the system which includes 
a company house organ, regular picnics, basketball and 
baseball teams, visiting nurse advice, house-and-garden 
publicity, and prizes or bonuses for “suggestions.” 
Some workers frankly say: ““To hell with all that stuff 

quit clipping our wages to pay for it and we'll find 
our own recreation.” 

The fact is, workers do want something more than 
wages. They want, for one thing, security—that is why 
the turn of sentiment toward old-age care and unem- 
ployment safeguards is so strong. The workers who 
went out in the wild post-war boom and bought twenty- 
dollar silk shirts are twenty years older today, and they 
have been through the depression. Even the younger 
fellows, without wives or families or houses, are dif- 
ferent from the young fellows who came back from the 
war or grew up during the war. Of the same age in 
years, they yet are older, more awake to national needs, 
more thoughtful of political and economic usages. They 
think about government not only on election day but 
pretty much all of the time. They read corporation 
statements of profits, they all have radios, and group 
thinking is quickly formed and turned into action. 

A broad survey of the country indicates that employers 
generally are cleaning up the bad spots, where cleaning 
up is needed, on the premise that it is better to prove 
local ability than to admit despair and force government 
control. America is far from out of the woods, but the 
r for facts and the building of workable 


‘ 
- 


honest diggin; 
methods indicates that the problem will be solved. 





Of the future, anyone’s guess is in order, | 
are sound reasons for believing that the day is 
distant when management will make regular re 
company earnings, future prospects, need for 
and so on to the working man in terms he car 
stand. A few companies already are doing t} 
been doing it for some time. Labor is being tak 
the employers’ confidence—with excellent results, 

Any number of companies today are following 
blazed trail to sound industrial relations, with 
mum of worry about the future. Some are 
adapted to changing times that their plans n 
slight revision to meet the Wagner Act yardsti 
employee representation plan which was set u 
company back in 1920 may have to be d-opped, n 
how well it works, while the employees are ad 
their new status as originators of group p! 
the vacation plan, the thrift plan, the insura: 
etc., go on as before. Nothing to date invalidat 
security measures, in any way. 

Under the new setup, some plants are well int 
second year of operation, while others are not 
engulfed in the unionization tide. From the « 
of the old hands—the rubber companies are ¢ 





amples—neophytes may learn about the new u 
Rubber had everything automobile manufact 
had in the shape of labor trouble—about a yx 
It had sitdowns, agreements, “quickie” strikes, c! 
impossible employee demands, all kinds of labor 
the new union leaders started out as amate 
learned how to talk. Industrial relations men like | 
Ching (U. S. Rubber), Tim Graham (Goodricl 
Hugh Allen (Goodyear) hung onto the fer: 
while it had its ups and downs. Although th 
admit today that things are perfect, there is 
“trouble” in the rubber plants. And cooperat 
been furthered so well that C.1.Q. leaders like A 
Haywood will back the industrial relations 
as the “biggest men in Akron.” The formula is 
frankness, patience, determination, and tact. 


F numerous good jobs being done elsewh« 
O majority are not attracting attention becaus 
companies hesitate to “crowd their luck” by boasting 
success. They ask, in fact, that their names not 
tioned while there are wrinkles still to be ironed 
the new employee-relations setup. But there 
great many who haven't had, and won't have, trou 

From the present turmoil, a new kind of union 
born, somewhat to the surprise of old-line unio: 
It has a lot of young, bright pecple on its rolls 
the public eye, and it seeks responsibilities rath 
evades them. In some of the new unions, it is g 
be very difficult for the union leader who rega 
job as a “soft touch,” or lifetime racket, to | 
The new members don’t like secrecy and broad 


ities; their dislike of these things one of the 


is 
for their joining a movement to talk to the boss. 
quently they are going to be impatient with tl 


b and proving h 


leader who is not on his jo 
hold it. 

During the past year, America has covered 
deal of ground in union organization, yet the 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS— First Problem in Public Relations 





——— 


sll is not half as widely unionized as Great Britain. 


Nor can it do overnight what the British have done in 


the past 70 years. For solid building of labor responsi 


and education, a long time is needed. 


Therefore both labor and management must 


and again to check up on the movement, to throw 


pause 


to test and test again the new de 


Hard work, all the way, 


out had tendencies, 

nartures in cooperative action. 
inswer. 

Management’s development of public 


will 


ratification of 


relations 


important part in the eventual 
As a part of public relations, the industrial rela 
go below the surface, must dig out the 
facts about shop sentiment, must not tell 
the truth. But a good part of industrial relations—in 
tact nearly all of the job—should bx 


plovee and not at the public. 


niay an 


tions eftort must 
hesitate to 


aimed at the em 


After thorough diagnosis of the present labor situa- 


tion. it is evident to business observers that thousands 


1 


of dollars spent in preparing and circulating weighty 


statements of company policy through press, radio, and 
other media will avail the employer little if his employees 
hidden sores which go unmen- 


themselves are aware of 


tioned in the public report of sound health. It is well 
worth while for management to spend time and money 
to promote public goodwill, but it is vitally necessary to 
spend time and money for good industrial relations work 
for good men, too, to do that work. 
Industrial the way into the 
shop and all the way up to the board of directors—or 


should 


been given authority 


relations go all down 
The best personnel director is the one who has 
to deal with things, and who doesn't 
have to run upstairs to get a yes or no from his superiors 
at every turn. He should be a man competent to tell 
the boss or the board, not ask them. 
For foremen, the same rules are true The 


foreman is the company, in the eyes of many workers. 


doubly So. 


If he is a good man, he will be able to adapt his con- 


to the trend times und | 


ot the 


} ] 
deal of harn If he has bee 


cepts new 


he may do a rreat 


to applying thoughtless, routine methods in 


with individuals, knowing that the boss will back h 
up in two-fisted action, he must learn the facts of lite 
under the new setup. Reason and a sense of re | 
bility, and fair dk iling will never he taught to 


unless the company toremen use them too 


Labor's need for education, either in unions or out 
found on every hand. Son very bad mistakes hav 
been made by the newer unions which have gone vitl 
loud “demands” without a oments pause to consid 
the possibility that the company in question might 
utterly unable to meet then l-vidences of | 
tion are found in the recurrent sitdowns afte: 
ments in certain plants. Further evidences are tl! ras} 
statements from unions which obvious, re nade 
the heat of inger and are without basis 

N the long run, the final decision on the le f 

movement will be rendered by the publi vhich 
sooner or later makes its majority voice heard It thus tar 
has found reason to attach some blame to th na 
ment and labor, and to repose some contidence in certain 


members of both sides. It is 10 mood for platitudes or 


specious reasoning, it has a long memory. and it quick 


to spot evidences of fair dealing on the part of s« 


panies and “covering up” tactics on the part of other 
Honesty, then, should pay dividends. 

In the opinion of sideline watchers, th presen 
a tremendous majority sentiment 


telt in 


movement is one sign of 
make itself 
realize the 


| mployvers 


taking i 


which may other ways. 


who trend, and who are hand in 


the game themselves, who are sitting down to talk things 
frankly 


part of this majority sentiment 


out and honestly with labor, are themselves a 


they 
will all come out 


And, in the main, 
are optimistic in their report, that “‘it 
all right.” 
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RELATIONS — First 

is the fourth of Business Week's special reports to executives. 
of this report will be available in reprint form. 
mailed to Business Week readers upon request without charge 
tional copies will be billed at the rate of 5¢ apiece. 


Requests for reprints, whether for single copies or larger quantities, 
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Griswold, 
Week 

330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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SHIDELER MH. HARPR, INDIANAPOLIS 


..- OUR ENTIRE SQUAD OF FIFTY SOME MEN 
USED MY SHAVER AT LEAST EVERY OTHER DAY” 


Does a Schick Shaver stand the wear 
of daily shaving? Is this wonderful 
instrument of precision capable of 
shaving tough beards and giving close 
shaves day after day? Judge from 
the following unsolicited letter: 

“T am a member of the U.S. Air 
Corps, Indiana National Guard, 
and during the recent terrible flood 
our organization was ordered out 
for flood duty. I took my Schick 
along. We were quartered in a 
school building and had electric- 
ity available. 

‘There was no water for drink- 
ing, shaving or bathing, so shav- 
ing by usual means was out of 
the question. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVI 


SCHICK 


STAMFORD, CONN. Wes 1 Dastr Edises, Inc 


“Our entire squad of fifty some 
men used my shaver at least every 
other day—most of us every day. 
I expect that in ten days the 
shaver received as much wear 
and tear as it would normally in 
several years, and most of it in 
the hands of beginners. It came 
through but little the worse for 
its trying ordeal.” 


WHY WAIT ANOTHER DAY? 


Go to an authorized dealer. Let him 
show you the Schick Shaver and dem- 
onstrate its use. The price is $15, 
and it is by far the cheapest way to 
shave—for you need no blades, no 
brush, no lather! 


. San Francisco. 


@ SHAVER 


AUGUST 


Giannini Stock Clash 


Refuses to list Transameries’. 
new stock on San Francise« Fy. 
change. Los Angeles gain.. 


AFTER the end of Sep 
Francisco Stock Exchange 1 
be unable to trade in the 
their native Transamerica ( 
world’s largest bank holding 
This will about unless 
found to end the clash betv 
Giannini and exchange offici 
week in the f 
Transamerica to apply for list 
new $2 par value stock on th 
As Transamerica securities 


come 


resulted this 


30°) of the total trading, ¢ 
move means a serious loss to S 


cisco brokers and a setback t 


change—and a boost for 
Angeles Exchange, where a) 
has been made to list the n 


San Francisco Exchange met 
temporarily covered by actio 
change ofhcials Aug. 2 
the new shares for the former 
lege allowed for 60 days by the S 
and Exchange Commission 
SEC May Have to Decide 

The ultimate outcome may | 
decided by the SEC, which car 
exchange trade in the stock « 
But the exchang« 
this without swallowing its pi 
amending its own rules. May! 
will be patched up at the instig 
local business leaders 

Giannini has never gotten a 
Frank Shaughnessy, dapper pr 
the exchange. He is said also t 
by official exchange advices to 
bers on collateral positions of 
ing enterprises. He thinks S 
cisco brokers have been sniping 
america. Also he is at odds 
other San Francisco bankin 
Herbert Fleishhacker, president 
Anglo-California National Ban} 
has great influence with the big 
age houses. 


In Sul 


listed basis. 





Perhaps anticipating the pre 
flict, the exchange has et 
diversification, so the blow 
softened. Proportion of Trat 
trading to total transactions is } 
it was a few years ago 

If the San Francisco Exchang 
to trade in Transamerica, Los 
will be the gainer and may b 
premier exchange on the coast. 1 
Angeles Exchange is a comb 
the original Stock Exchange 
Curb. In the following compa: 
volume of trading on the San | 
Stock and Curb Exchanges is « 
Los Angeles volume in 193% 
662,164 shares, with market 
$112,620,645; and San Franct 
ume was 15,769,053 shares, wit! 
of $204,124,790 
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Business Abroad 


BUSINESS WEEK 


U.S. foreign trade continues to show import surplus; 


exports are likely to bring balance by yearend. 


Ger- 


many and Japan move to place business on war 


emergency basis. 


Washington will help Brazil estab- 


lish central bank, stabilize exchange. 


Unirep STATES foreign trade figures for the first half of this year became available 


this week and showed that the 


1 to foreigners, that trade 


fv so 


unfavorable, and that both exports and 


on 

ijn raw cotton, a part ol which was 
exr gains were in machinery and 
n lines. Imports continued to re 
flect the effect of the drought. Meat, 
vegetable food products, and = grain 


rts showed big increases in June, 


as they had done in most of the pre- 


vious five months. 


Exports Will Be Greater 


The outlook for the balance of the 
year is uncertain. There ts no question 
trade in both directions will con 
e to expand. Exports will com 
to bulge in September, always 
inning of our heavy 


DCLI export 
hipments 


season If wheat s abroad 
h the anticipated 150,000,000 bu.., 
ey can easily cover the years accumu 


adverse Dalancc Automobile ex 


country bought abroad 


returns 


important decline in exports in June over the same month last 
| } ; 


a counted 


ht al $147,321,000 more than 


for five of the six months had been 
Imports are tar ahead of last year The 


last year was 


for by lower prices. Biggest 





ports are wuKcliy to gain Decause ol 


shift to autumn of new model arrivals 
But if this 
WeCK § 


cotton pr es decline after 
important < rop estimates are 


, , 
reieased, or if our exports of raw cot 


ton should resume their downward 
trend, it Is possible that the tradc 
balance at the end of the year will be 


against us 
alone raw cotton 


than $1 


For June 
totaled 


exports 


less 7 000,000, com 


pared with nearly $20,000,000 a year 
ago. Textile manufactures suffered a 


small decline, along with lard. 


Metals and machinery exports, on 


the other hand, showed a tremendous 


gain over junc 1936 The Value ol! re 





_~ 
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EXPLOITING THE ARCTIC 


th 


Russia’s experimental 
reeent Polar flights to America have drawn the 


station at the North Pole and 
of the 


dramatic interest world. 


Less spectacular but perhaps more significant are other explorations and experimental 
developments by which Russia is conquering and making useful the Far North. Shown 


above is the 
Siberian coast. 


permanent Polar radio 


station on 
If regular Polar flights are proved feasible, this station will be main- 


northern 


Dickson Island on the 


tained and developed to provide regular weather reports, radio direction signals, and to 


serve as an emergency landing field. 


In other fields, Russian scientists and explorers 


are finding ways to exploit the North—to tap its valuable mineral and ore deposits 
to make accessible its hunting ant fishing resources, even finding ways to grow grain 
profitably in the approximately 40% of the U.S.S.R. which lies within the Arctic Circle. 
















































Broadcasting Costs 


On mileage basis, American « 


mercial broadcast pros 


rams <« 





into Canada under Canadi Broa 
casting Corp.'s new policy of en 
aging high class programs ft 


below the border will secure 


to-coast coverage for a traction «ft 
network 
On a 


the cost 


costs in the United Sta 
population bas 


his he r 


listene r ofr 


will be in Canada 


CBC charges from $1,500 tw S1\8' 
an hour, $1,000 to $1,200 a half-! f | 
for its coast-to-coast network, 


cost varying with the number of sta 


1 
faaen in These charges 


for lines and station, do not 


tions 


' 


program production, Highest sit 











Canadian station charge is $300 
hour, compared with $1,200 in the 
United States. 
trom $1 000 to § ( I 
na steel I ! / i 
trom $7.5 x oO Ss 
OOUOL W C eel il 
trom § Of OO to § { { () 
machinery les to tore | 
trom $50.000.000 to § ( ( | 
I} OL l bber ! 
nearly ouble tho i 
| 
the value of tn ( | 
{ bulk ) he rt 
lines which had been flected 
drought maditions of tl 
years and wi h wit { 
OL ook 1S ycal l 
cont I n lo C ) 
peate next sprin 
| of 1 ts this ] $ } 
000.000 rf t} i ( 
f ng mostly f \ 
vas lued at $10 ( | 
with $20,000 a year ago Im} 
ol flaxseed ] nped 1 @ 
$698,000 In +6 |= ( 
June; and wool import 
$4 O0O{ SS. SOF ( 
grain imports jumped f re $4 
to $16,000,000 
Smaller Munitions Shipments 
In spite of the war scar in | 
and the Far East, June shipmer ‘ 
items on which our neutrality 
lation demands export license 
clined over both April May 
Great Britain jumped into second pl 


, , 
Netherlands as a « 
with Canada 


after The 
for these 
and Australia making heavy p 
in the development of their 
defense progran 

Outlook for the liate future 
both politic illy and economically, was 
improved 
tervention of Neville 
the bitter situation 
tween Rome and London, but the long 
term outlook was darkened by proy het 
moves in Japan and Germany to place 


“war ¢ xports 


im 


the direct in 


Chamberlain in 


which exists be 


this week by 
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FRANCE’S TOWNSEND MOVEMENT—Gaining strength in France is a movement not 


unlike America’s Townsend Plan, that has as its object government pensions for the 


aged. 


With the backing of the Popular Front, the old people of France recently organ- 


ized a “Day of the Old,” in which they held meetings throughout the country for the 
purpose of signing petitions requesting their pensions. Shown above is a Paris billboard. 


these two nations more and more on 
a war economy basis. 

In Japan, the crisis in China in part 
justifies the move by the government 
to push as rapidly as possible the work 
of the newly-appointed National Plan 
ning Board. Bitter opposition from 
large private business interests broke 
down almost completely last week fol 
lowing the patriotic appeal and mass 
demonstrations of the public to meet 
the critical threat to Japanese interests 
in North China. Japan is moving 
rapidly toward rigid government con 
trol of strategic industries and foreign 
trade. Purchases of consumer goods and 
all luxuries will be reduced to a mini- 
mum, while every possible yen of for- 
eign exchange will be utilized for the 
purchase of raw materials to keep Jap- 
an’s industries operating, and to provide 
in a hurry the new machinery and 
equipment necessary to carry out the 
plan for trebling the country’s output 
of the war industries in the next five 
years (BW’—Jul31’37,p37). The crit- 
ical situation was revealed to many 
Japanese workers for the first time 
when the Tokuyama Iron Plate Co. 
was forced to close for one month be- 
a shortage of iron 


cause ot 


Soviet Union 


Russia is harvesting bumper 
crops. Kremlin relaxes regu- 


lations on grain deliveries. 


Moscow (Cable)—The brightest spot 
on the Soviet economic horizon is this 
year's harvest, which promises to be the 
largest in Soviet history, nearly doubling 
the average yearly grain production of 
Czarist Russia. Rapid progress in: the 
collection of the government's levies 
(for taxes) in a number of southern 
regions where the harvest has been com- 
pleted constitutes a fresh barometer of 
the success of the collectivization idea. 
By July 25, more than 4,000,000 tons 
of grain had been gathered by govern- 
ment agents, nearly double the compar- 
able tonnage collected in 1935. 

In accordance with recent policies of 
the Kremlin aiming at the building of 
peasant goodwill, surplus crops this year 
may be sold at once, without waiting for 
the government grain levy to be taken. 
In former years, sabotage by the peasan- 
try resisting collectivization compelled 
the Bolsheviks sternly to enforce the 
law prohibiting sales of surplus crops 
until the state tax had been delivered 





AUGUST 


Great Britain 


‘ 
business 


outlook = jx 
bright. The new London-Roy, 


August 


overtures may improve inter. 
national situation. 


LONDON (Cadb/e) 
is excellent, and the out! 
remarkably cheerful. Company 
continue to favor stockho 
good weather over the holida 
boosted the business of railr 
concessionaires at all resorts 
The new overture 
and Rome may 
ments of ! 
Britain can influence France 
indirectly Rus ia, while Italy 
many are linked. It is easy, h 


exaggerate the« importance of 
development which so far do 
substitute dire contact betw 


antagonists for a long-standing 
the sulks. The real problem 

down minimum demands to m 
mum con 
British 


Italy ma 


sions is yet to 

loans for both Gern 
y buy more than at 
seems likely in the way of cor 


by tnese fascist states 


Germany 


Complete government = com 
mandeering of grain supplie- 
follows iron and steel control, 
emphasizes trend toward war 
economy. 


BERLIN (Cable)—Following 
wake of the Reich's intrusion 
tecl industry (BU Jul 
the commandeering of the 
and cereals crop and prohibitior 
use of wheat and rye for feedit 
and poultry is even more far 
in its implications 

The motives for this move 
vulged in the Nazi weekly, D 
Volkswirtschaft, which points 
iron and bread are the chief es 
of modern warfare, are more in 
really, than money. 


Grain Supplies Commandeecred 


is smaller than last year, the gr 
lected under the old quota systen 
have covered current human 
Therefore the obvious impli 
that the government is anxious 
up an emergency stock of brea 


; ; 


even at the risk of affecting t 


Although Germany's grain 


try’s supply of livestock 

Agricultural experts consider t 
contraction of hog breeding 
try farming is imminent, wit! 
and egg shortage looming in | 

The argument that it is ch¢ 
import fodder than wheat ts adn 
sound, but the Reich’s obligations © 
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constitutes a 
mortgage on the 
forcign exchange 


considering the ad 


future imports 
and danger 


ents scancy 


US 





bok ix 


Ss. espec iaily 
> 
n-Rome 


rade balance trend of the last few 

> inter. The recent wheat imports have 

y used up a part of the 
gold reserve accumulated 

_ This was revealed by the 62,- 


) marks ot 


unre 
’ 
eariy 





gold exports in June 


Latin America 


Brazil will get U.S. gold, create 
central bank, stabilize’ ex- 
change, favor U.S. imports. 


iN Engl economist, Sir Otto Nie- 
ind a Princeton protessor Dr 
| n W. Kemmerer, long ago won the 


money 


nglish 


il title of doctor, els 
they were called by numerous gov 
nts to diagnose and prescribe for 
monetary 


was one of Sir Otto's patients 


systems 
] +} > + 
an six years ago and at that time 


} } +} 
escribea the 


establishment of a 


remedy to 


bank as a 
overy of his patient. 

s not until last month that Brazil 
1 to be making progress toward 
for establishing 


é 


necessary 


mn te 
plete rex 


out this plan 
bank and stabilizing its cur 
Brazilian ofhcials left for home 
the promise that they 
$60,000,000 worth of gold fro 
United States, for 
n supporting their currency or a 
dwar king for a new central bank of issue 


the government hopes to set up. 


com- 


ipplies . 
I pli use aS a rescrve 


pntrol, } 


United States Is Interested 


Tied to the deal were negotiations 
Brazilian United | 
States, many of whom hold bonds on 
interest is partly or completely 

ult. The results of these negotia- 

ns have not been revealed, but it is 
bly reported that American credi- 
rs can expect no more favorable terms 
nm the agreement covering th 
ins is renewed later this year or early 
spring, though interest rates arc 


likely to be cut much further 


creditors in the 


ese 





\lso a part of the deal were negotia 
ered tons between the officials of the two 
governments concerning the improve- 


f trade relations 
States reciprocal 


The Brazil- 
trade agree- | 
end of this year. 
now indicate that | 
ty Hull is eager to have it re- 
vithout re pening it for exten- 
ise of the possibility of serious 


expires at the 
\\ neton 


‘\ 


reports 


m to existing items which 
' ght make renewal impossible 
During the last three years, Germany 
ude tremendous inroads into | 
Srazil's import trade by use of the now 
ASKI marks, which United | 
. S exporters claim are in reality a 
ons to i government subsidy to German 
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Make the trij 1 the royal 

board de ce Empress liners. The 
white Empress ticet holds ever 
record on the Pacif 0 davs 


to Yokohama or aays i rr 
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wing a pr ! end « ‘ y 

neome, savings acc nt, life suran ] r 
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Ilere is a practical, sensible, guide ‘.. written 
pseudonym hy i well-known New York fina al 
xecutive that gives you sound advice 1 how to 

manage y person iving d estment affairs 
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ENTICING RECRUITS—In recent months, 
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Pis 


since England began to build up her war 


machine, London has been placarded with alluring reeruiting posters. The work of 
getting new soldiers has been slow and to avoid conscription, regarded as “un-English,” 
the war department has made army life more desirable by offering bounties for service 


and by making uniforms more attractive. 


exporters. It is report d now that Brazil 


will limit the amount of business it will 
conduct with Germany on a direct barter 
basis, in spite ot the threat of the loss 
of an important market for both cotte« 


and cotton. 


Brazil Has Reserves 

Within the last year, Germany has 
nosed the United States out of first 
place as a supplicr of Brazilian imports 
The United otates, however 
to be Brazil's major export market, buys 
almost three times as much as Germany. 

Wall Street authorities who con 


ferred with the Brazilian de 


continues 


lia legation 
while it was in New York declare that 
the Rio de Janeiro government holds 
nearly $.40.000.000 worth of foreign 
exchange as a result of favorable trade 
balances for many years. It is thought 
that this is held largely in London and 
New York, and that it will be used 
gradually to purchase gold which will 
be left on deposit in the United States. 
Brazil is thought to have a gold reserve 
at home of about $15,000,000, largely 
accumulated through the purchase of all 
newly mined gold 

Plans for the creation of a central 
bank in Brazil are indefinite The 
delegation which handled the negotia- 
tions in the United States intimated that 
enabling legislation would be drafted 
as soon as they returned to Rio and 
that it would probably be passed at the 
mext session of congress. 

Brazil is following more or less 
closely the plan followed by the Argen- 
tine in the creation of a central bank. 
In Buenos Aires, the Bank of the 
Nation, which had been the bank of 


issue and which was a private institution 
with the government holding the con 
trolling share of the stock, continues 
as a commercial bank, while the new 
bank has become the bank of 
issue, carries the reserves of other banks, 
nd handles rediscounting 

The Bank of Brazil, under the con 
templated program, will give up the 
usual central bank functions to the new 
government institution, and would con- 
tinue ultimately as an ordinary commer- 
cial bank 

Brazilian exchange has firmed con- 
siderably in the last few months. Ob 
servers doubt if it will be allowed to 
rise much further, but predict firmness 


near present levels. 


Canada 


Ottawa considers enlarged neu- 
trality regulations. New trade 
pact with France will boost 
business. 


Orrawa—Canada’s zeal for discourag- 
ing warfare may prove costly. Last 
week, on the ground that the interna- 
tional non-intervention committee had 
not succeeded in preventing outside as 
sistance from reaching the Spanish bel- 
ligerents, the Ottawa government de- 
cided to act for itself. On authority of 
legislation passed a few months ago it 
enacted orders-in-council designed to 
prevent the export of war materials to 
Spain. 

Since the Spanish belligerents them- 
selves were already fairly well taking 
care of that as far as direct shipments 
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are concerned through blocka 
ures, the orders-in-council will 
very much unless they are 

shipments to Portugal Car 
ports to Portugal rose rapidl 
and consisted mainly of aeroy 


: 
other materials that could 


war Ottawa, of course, 
the pecmaumpton that such Shy 
tfestined [or Spain and apply 


" ° | " 
bargo, which would depr 


Canadian firms of considerable 
Is Japan at War? 

Now there is demand { 
embargoes on exports to Ja 
on the logical argument that if « 


is to observe strict neutralit 


war it snot d ao so in ¢ 

! it does so in the case o 
Japanesc¢ flict it will n S 
to Cana in exporters ( 
about ~ OUU.UUU oF sf ods 

in the last 12 months, much 

I rials for the manuf ( 
tions. It is feared if ¢ 
hj} ] hinn t t ' 1) 
PIIDILE Stil} Ct) O ria 
Japan, Tokyo might embargo t 
or other eoods, as if lid two j 


in retaliation for certain 
tions imposed by Ottawa 


otrikes are increasing in ( 


fects 7,000 workers of the D 
extile Co. in Quebec provin 
recent strikes have been cal 
ternational unions athliated wi 
but the textile strike is by a ¢ 
union, National Catholic Fe 
Textile Workers some ofl 
-.. 9 } 


pany s mills have peen force 


and the company has appeale 
provincial government for 
under recently-enacted labor 
Union demands are for higl 
shorter working time, and 
bargaining 


More Sales to France 


Further extensions to Cana 
aty with France became effe 
end of this week. enlargin 


quotas on several items of ¢ 
export On lead and zin 

enlargement will amount to n 
000,000 a year. Other Canad 


ucts securing freer entry 





cheese, tomato juice 
asbestos products, eiastl rapr 


trical apparatus, canned fish 


Canada reduces 


} | 
densed mil 


tions on French automobiles, ¢! 


heating apparatus, vacuum clear 


Federal officials estimate ( 
gold output this year will rea 
000,000, compared with $131 
last year. 


Dominion Steel and Coal Cor 


bought U. S. Steel’s Canad 


sidiaries, located at Ojibway, O 


on the Detroit River. Dosco w 
ate the plants in producing |! 
steel wares. 
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Money and the Markets 


Stocks have been so apathetic that traders have had 


to turn to commodities for excitement. 


Cotton grows 


weaker, wheat continues dropping, but hogs and cattle 


do well. 


Mayse stock buyers were off watching 
vacht races this week. If they 
t, they at least weren't very active 
buying stocks. In fact, most of 
irities markets were experiencing 
flabbiness which so often ts char 
ristic of midsummer, and_ traders 
id really to turn to the commodity 
markets to find much excitement 
This is the time of year for alternate 
scares and rosy estimates in the 
,odity markets, the time of year 
commodity prices hop about like 
But that hasn't been reflected in 
ities lately. A few favorites, bol- 
by better than average business, 
pushed up consistently into new 
eh ground for the recovery; the main 
vy of stocks has lagged. 


Rails’ Quick Turn 
Most upsetting to the bull crowd has 
action of the rails. Strike 

ts have beclouded the carriers’ earn- 
tlook, but on Wednesday talk of 
ettlement turned the picture 
With a surprising burst of 

eth, railroad stocks stole the spot- 
from the industrial shares. Until 
rail averages had not been keep- 
g pace with the rest of the market; 
they had been dropping behind. 

That sort of thing upsets the chart 
rs, leading them to question the 

t's inherent technical strength 

This uncertainty was increased by the 
that the utilities recently have fallen 

k into their old habit of doing noth- 


Metal traders optimistic. 


ing at all, after a couple of weeks of 
showing off 

Another imposing batch of extra 
dividends and excellent half-year finan 
cial statements wasn't enough to jar 
the markets out of their ruts. These 
things were anticipated 

If there is any reason for revising 
estimates on fall business, it probably 
is to be found in sinking prices for sev 
eral domestic commodities. Cotton, be 
set by estimates of an enormous crop 
(they run all the way from 15,500,000 
to 16,500,000 bales against last year 
12,400,000-bale harvest), has been un 
able to shake off its recent acute weak 
ness. New York spot cotton hit the 
lowest September 
1935, on Monday, and the wail of the 


Southern senators for 12¢ crop loans 


quotations since 


brought only a modest rally 

Wheat traders have been disappointed 
by the failure of demand to continue at 
carly July levels. It looks, as a matter 
of fact, as though speculative buying 
sort of petered out, for export orders 
are reported fairly good and there is 
little change in the crop outlook. 

The private estimates on wheat this 
week put the crop at about 840,000 
000 bu., including both spring and win 
ter varieties. This allowed for a fairly 
sizable drop from the government's 
July 1 estimate on spring wheat, but 
that drop already had been discounted 
by prices. So, when the private prog 
nosticators could find nothing new or 
different in the prospect, prices began 








Cc. & O. on the Pan 


Anxious to pay a large dividend to 


escape the undistributed earnings 
tax, Chesape ike & Ohio issued a 
preferred stock which ma not have 


met all the formalities of ! 


its i 
That became known this weck du 
ing Senate railway finance committee 
hearings on plan to reorganize 
Van Sweringen system 
Only 72° of C. & Ou’s a 


stock voted to authorize the 154,153 
shares of 4° $100 prefer tock 
The laws of Virginia, where the cor 
poration is chartered, demand that 
90% approve any change in votin 


control, and the new stock is entitled 
to elect two directors 

J M B. Hoxsey, New York Stock 
Exchange expert on listings, said the 
exchange “undoubtedly” would not 
have listed the shares if it had 
known their validi: ‘ n doubt 
Harold Stanley, head of Morgan 
Stanley & Co., 


refused to underwrite 


declared his hous« 
Chesay ake 
Corp.'s slice of the issue when the 
mixup came to light. C. & O. o 

seek a 90°, vote to clear things up 
or may ride on its lawyer VIEW 


that everything is legal 








very well! 


oving aown aga n ] 


been doing for two week 


On the favorable side of tl f 


picture, hog prices have | 


i 


and cattle quotations nay i ) 
Relating new crop cor 


prices to livestock quotat 
i 


of cattle and hogs seems d [ 1 to « 


extremcly well this winter 
Another pleasant bit of 
from the metal markct 
this week finally was marked \ p th 


pected 1¢ to 6} i Ib. Cor 


tinctly firm, has been touted tor hig 


prices in the press, but the tr 


ously doubts any immediate fri 


Traders in the metal stocks 
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Business Week ; 
DOING NICELY—Alltime records for both volume and net income were set by Com- 
mercial Investment Trust, Ine.. and Commercial Credit Co. in the first half of 1937. 
Pres. Henry Ittleson (left) of C.LT. reported gross at $776.960.975 for the half year 


against $600.254.818 in the 1936 period; 


net was $11,573,865 against $9,757,387. 


A. E. Duncan, for Commercial Credit, reported volume of $496,196,919 against $4102,- 


459.870. and net of $7,096,263 against 


while, are optimistic over the prospect 
for earnings in the next few months 
The spectacular improvement in tine 


first half of this year was accomplished 
on sales at average 
little more than 10¢ a lb. Future earn 
ings will more nearly reflect the 
l4¢ price. 


copper prices o! 


present 


Counter Trading 


Recent events have put unlisted 
dealers in the news, but they 
charge inaccuracy. 


A VERY large part of the country’s stock 
and bond trading is done over the 
counter, yet these markets rarely catch 
the public eye. In the last few days, 
however, there has been a good bit of 
printers’ ink spilled on doings in this 
over-the-counter realm. 

To start with, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission proposed a new set 


of rules to govern the thousands of 
dealers in this feld (BW’—J]al3'37, 
pi+), and listened to over-the-counter 
arguments against transferring 22 bond 
issues to unlisted trading on the New 
York Curb Exchange (BW —]un206'37, 
p38). 

Then there was some confusion in 


trading in Baldwin Lo- 
SEC suggestions 


“when issued” 
comotive, and su 

for avoiding repetition of such mixups. 
The New York Curb adopted some new 


some 


rules which apparently were designed 
to cut into “counter” trading And, 
finally, there were reports that over- 


grabbing busi 


the-counter dealings were 


$5,073,086 


Stock 
the 


has been 


Ne W York 


points, SAY 


ott the 
On 


over-the-counter 


ness right 
Exchange some 
boys, there 

, Ta] ; 
some garbled reporting. Take the mat 
ter of snitching business from the Big 
Board. One market 
ing of a large block (some say 50,000 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 


story concerned 
shares) of 
Counter dealers say there was nothing 
really unusual about that. 


It goes back about three years to 
the time when the New York Stoc 


Exchange liberalized its rules to let 
members do so-called secondary distri- 
bution off the floor of the exchange 
The idea is that the listed market can't 
always blocks of stocks 
which brokers may be able to pick up 
(as sometimes happens in the liquida 
tion of an So the exchange 
allows member houses to put salesmen 
out and sell the shares on commission 
Most, if not all, the job is usually 
done over the counter 


absorb big 


estate ) 


This, the counter dealers assert, isn't 
it’s rather a job of 
Board members on 


operations. 


stealing business; 
helping out Big 
highly specialized 
It is that some erroneous 
impressions have arisen from the dif- 
ficulties in Baldwin securities. Two 
houses temporarily suspended, and a 
third was taken over by another firm 
Dealers point out, however, that none 
really went broke 
Trading in “when 


felt, too, 


issued” securities 
Customers buy 
up any money 
are Houses 
for customers don’t have to put 
money the issue goes 


is a technical business. 
and sell without putting 
until the securities 


buying 


up 


issued 


any unless 





BS G T re 

down In that case, the 

to ‘mark to the market t 

have to put up the differer 

the price they paid and th pr 

They have to get the money fr 

customers, Or pony up them 

the Baldwin case a few 


trouble settling 

Old-timers feel that the hi 
had the 
They failed to realize that t 
securities 


difhic uity were 


woulda't be 


court approved the reorganiz 
some shoestring operators 
been buying. The houses fa 
pletely to ‘match up” buying 
ing orders so as to mint 
long or short positions 
The result was that the S|} 
gested that counter dealers s 
sort of clearing h 


up some 


Investment Bankers Conteren 
ent, | 


plan under adviset 


are foreseen in getting enoug 


to io0in to make it pract 


As to the Curb Exchang 





members are 


require 1 tO ©) 
r niles t - 
on the floor unle s th ramon 
good terms outside ( nt 1 Ex 
don't think it will st them I led 
mess they even hope 
some arbitrage between Curb cede 
the-counter prices 
. 
. ve ri in 
Railway to Finance—When § 
Ry. announced this week that 11 me 
capital 


IDO OOK - 


common 


1,601,800 shares to 


increase its izat wh 


first assumed that common stock stock. 
cing on fire This v irm ar 
naturally out of the 
that the for the increas 
stock was the proximity of 
1939 maturities 

As the 


its common until it pays off its 


was the 


road § 


CAUSC 


road cant pay div 
{ 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor 


the board of directors 


mind 


ever, 
has in 
bonds 


the sale of 


These, bankers feel 
urher 
\ | wine 
, 
dividend common stock might 
so well. The exact amount of 
probably will depend on market 
tions, but the road has nearly $ 
OOO of 


probably prove popular 


SEC 7 


near m 


Another Emergency Ap 
the Reconstruction Finance (¢ 


of helping out the railroads 
stronger roads—is not done. The ! 
more & Ohio has asked the | 
Commerce Commission for a 
borrow $5,000,000 from RF¢ 
recent and oncoming maturit ' 
Originally, the road expecte : 
the debt out of its own cas! 
emergency (floods and distur! 
trial conditions, presumably strikes) 
+ 


duced its income materially in 4 
June. Undoubtedly the road « 

gone to bankers with short-te: 
but apparently it can get | 
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i s & Ewing 
When the Securities 
od Exchange Commission this week ex- 





FAMOUS FIRST 






velled Michael J. Meehan from three 
tional securities exchanges, it set some 

orecedents. One precedent, in particular, 
ll be the method of expulsion. Pre- 

ably the exchanges will be asked to 
ike the order effective by ousting the 

man whe was the “boy wizard” when he 
the market in Radio in the late 20's, 

id who now has been convicted by the 








SEC of manipulating Bellanca Aircraft 
xk. Other members of the Meehan 
firm are not involved. 


five-year loan from the RFC. 
e B. & O. has borrowed $82,100,- 
told, from the RFC, but repay- 
have cut the unpaid balance to 
ng less than $60,000,000. One 


the recent expansion steps by the 
was purchase of a stock interest in 
K n Transcontinental Freight (BW’ 


pl4) trom Lehman Bros., 
if cash was paid on the line, 
y is a factor in the immediate 
ty position. 
oe 

SEC Takes a Hand—Its long study 
rporate reorganizations convinced 
¢ Securities and Exchange Commis 
it independent trustees should 
1 charge of all such cases 
—May15’37,p68). Heretofore, 
tr, the SEC has had little oppor- 
to assert itself. It has no specific 
to take a hand in most reor- 
tions (although it has asked Con- 

' sress for such power). 
When a public utility is involved, it's 
ng else again. Then the SEC 
it has an interest under the 
Utility Act of 1935. Thus, this 
the commission jumped into a 
uzation proceeding for the first 
ting the fact that the company 


ved was registered under the hold- 
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ing company law. It was the case of 
Utilities Power & Light, pending in 
U. S. District Court in Chicago 

Only one group interested in the re- 
organization supported the SEC's de 
nand for an independent trustee. This 
was a preferred stockholders’ commit- 
tee. Opposed were half a dozen groups 
of security holders, the deposed presi 
dent, Harley L. Clarke, and the Atlas 
Corp. in the person of | loyd B. Odlum 


; 


Incidentally, it was the first time in many 
months that Mr. Clarke and Mr. Odlum 
had agreed on anything involving the 
company, and, as such, was the subject 
of comment in court as well as ‘n the 
new spape rs. 

Counsel for those who oppose ap- 
pointment of a trustee contended that 
the step would greatly increase the cost 
of reorganization. However, Judge W1l 
liam H. Holly indicated that he already 
had talked with a prospective trustec 
and that the latter had promised to hold 
down the costs to a2 minimum and to 
put the reorganization through with 
possible haste. 

Now lawyers opposed to appointment 
of a trustee are in Washington trying 
to talk the SEC out of insisting upon 
such action. 


1] 
all 


e 
Pessimism Note—When investment 


bankers are a little afraid that a new 
issue of stocks or bonds will tend to 
decline in pri e after sale to the PpuDlIc, 
they try to sell a few more certificates 
than they actually own. This short po 
the secondary market 
kers have to cover in 


sition supports 
because the ban 
order to meet their commitments 

Not so very long ago, however, there 
was an offering in which the bankers 


— 
were unduly concerned They oversold 


the issue to the tune of several hundred 


thousand dollars’ worth of bonds I 
+} eir surprise few bur rs were dispos 
to let any bonds go back onto the ma 
ket The bankers bid a substantial 


premium over the offering price, and 


in’t get enough bonds to cover 





still di 
their short position 

Recently they have been going around 
and arranging settlements with the buy 
ers whose orders they couldn't fill 

a 

Strengthening Banks — Federal De 
posit Insurance Corp. ¢ hairman Leo 7 
Crowley announced some time ago that 
his agency was cooperating with state 
banking authorities in weeding out weak 
banks. Not until this week, however, 
did he reveal the extent to which the 
“weeding” already has been carried for- 
ward. 


In the first half of 1937, says Mr. 


Crowley, 124 banks have been closed 
have been merged, or have otherwise 
lost their identity Further, he esti 


mates that the banking system would be 
much better off “if we could weed out 
300 or 400 weak banks a year.” 

The FDIC chairman is working on 





the theory that his agency must be pro 
tected against losses and | t 
sound banks (which contribute to the 
insurance fund) must D€ ed 
against losses through reckless ‘ 
ment of a few banks. To this end, M: 
Crowley has been secking, wit 

o! State at thor cies to merye 0 ( 
banks which couldn't make mon 

which the t 

mined to look for profits in spe 

rather than in investment 


Mr. ¢ rowley nas also D 
many advocates of licensing n 
only where the necessity 
es can be cle irly det ions! 


where it can be shown that 


agement is of high type H 

, } ! ‘ + of 
por Ss, DV impucation, that s i 
tres are cooperat ng mn this eft | 


} 


he says that only seven banks w 


either did not apply for or « 
qualify for FDIC insurance f 


' 
deposits have been licensed in the 


year, 





e 
SEC Rhetorical—The question « 
what constitutes interstate 
raised its hydra i in t Mf | 
Meehan and Be \ | 
hgehting gainst exp I 
broker ller 1 tl ! 
of the Secur I \ 
SEC la AcCcDpD O 
pelled him and sett! 
ISS to sO ) tista ) 
It Is ne to I 

INLS Wi i il l DY Ol 
instrur tal s of 
merce employed by res} { M 
h l in the ef { 1oOT 
SO SO WE I not 
sion upon wi ni ) 
] sho ld be ia 5 

nguag ot the Stat 


“ ‘ . 
Chrysler Corporation 


* DIVIDEND ON COMMON SIOCEK 


The e s of « ‘ : 
ciarec a 

$3.50) per sha sista F 

stock .payabdic ' 19% * ] 
of record at the se of snes R 10,193 


B. E. Hutchinson. Charrman, frnence Committe 


Quickly Erected 
BUILT TO LAST! 












oe see = 
igid, serviceable steel buildings 
R permanent and durable -- cost 
less to burld--much less to maintain 
lasulated if desired. Hundreds of 
industrialists buying them as best 
anewer to present conditions j 
MARYLAND METAL BLDG. CO, | 
Race A McComas Sts, Balto. Md 
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Have you discovered Virginia? 


It's a land you will want to linger in. . . 
where ridge upon ridge of mountains stretch 
in unending blue into the sky beyond... 
where enchanting valleys shelter old homes 
and ancient gardens. The state of Jefferson 
and Washington and Marshall, of Lee and 
Jackson and Maury ... a land of fascinat- 
ing history, of high adventure and delightful 
surprises! 


From the beautiful Shenandoah Valley to 
the sea, from the great Mountain Empire to 
the Piedmont Plains—vacationists are re- 
discovering Virginia. They are exploring 
her natural wonders, visiting her historic 
shrines, enjoying her recreational advan- 
tages, roaming her forest playgrounds. 


America has no state more charming, no 
state more romantic than Virginia—"The 
Mother of States.” 


“The Pocahontas” and “The Cav- 
alier’ — fast passenger trains 
carrying luxury coaches, lounge 
cars, Pullmans and diners — will 
bear you comfortably, safely and 
economically to all sections of 
Virginia. Stop-over privileges per- 
mit you to make your visit through 
the state as lingering as you 
wish. If the railway's Passenger 
Traffic Department representa- 
tives can be of service to you in 
providing information on rates, 


schedules, and points of interest, 
they will be more than glad to 
help. . 





PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 


AND THE CAVALIER , 
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upon a national securities 
[New York Curb 

These modern mechanisms for the 
rapid transfer of ownership in securities 
cannot conceivably operate without em- 
ploying, ganglion-like, their vast net- 
work of wire communications that cover 
the country. Manipulations that occur 


exchange 


1 
| 
i 


upon them, as the history of our last 
decade tells us, are interstate. Not only 
does their effect course from city to 


countryside, but through the use of the 
commerce, buyers 
} 


throughout the 


channels of interstate 
and 
country are 
cent and losing part 

“To paraphrase a striking metaphor 
used by Chief Justice Taft in describing 
the interstate the 
yards, the arteries of interstate trade in 
‘ from ex- 
changes as from a heart and the veins 
of that trade flow to them as to a heart.” 

* 

The complete story of great 


11 ter i 
seiiers Scatrerec 


induced to play their inno 


in such schemes. 


, . ’ 
character of Stock 


securities stem the securities 


Bequest 


fortunes nd the  benevolences' of 
financiers seldom is told. Large phil 
anthropies, of course, find their way 


into the public prints, vast sums passed 
from father to son are common knowl- 
edge, and Uncle Sam's tax cut is not 

mentioned. Rarely does 


one hear of the plain folks remembered 


infrequently 
in the settlement of estates 

Thus a story about the late George 
F. Baker (“Young Mr. Baker,”’ as he 
in the First National Bank 
of New York, both before and after his 
father’s passing) might bear telling. It’s 
the story of a retired sca captain who 
took fishing parties after “big ones” off 
the New York and New Jersey coast. 


Vast 


' 
was ¢ alled 


The captain was a leading figure in the 
life of the little town nestled at the 


foot of the lighthouse (and his wife, a 


AUGUST 


talented musician and pra 
was a general favorite). Wit 


seadog Young Mr. Baker 
friends often fished 
Last weck word came to 


captain and ! 


Baker had _ rer 


us wire that y 


remaining years 


° 
Business Index— The carn 
ever on the alert for news of 
nickels and dimes e | 2 
gard the avance p » 7% 
circuses as the best 
prosperity If a circus chang 
ing, the travelin ferris wl 
carrouse!s are o follow 
From what's pening 


large merchandisers might t 
This was the year ordi 
in the carnival business, w 
top of Ringling-Barnum & B 
Pacific Coast 


gone arou 


] ‘ ! +} 

que to piay me 
word h is 
has been cancel 


Coast trip 
green fields of the Middle W 


1) 


een ficlds have been fev 
years ) 

[hat is not to say that 
not good on the Pacific ¢ 
simply means that the circus 


farm income in the making 


ner as they traveled throug 
west’s corn and wheat fie 
would rather make the shor 
tween the Middle West's many 
large cities than the long 


between the West's more s 


ters of pop ilation 


So the circus and the carniv 
are playing the Middle West 
bidding for the farm doll 
promise to be a major fa 


prosperity in many a line ot 





THE MONEY TRIANGLE 


Exchange Rates in Per Cent of 1929 Gold Parities 
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Editorially Speaking — 


- bankruptcy sale the other day of 
International Match Corp., a lot of 
lected by the enterprising Ivar 
¢ were auctioned off and among 
‘hem were certain Turkish properties, 

- which a bid of $2,500,000 was made 

Is Bank of Turkey, represented 

Muzzaffer Yesim. However, these 
sd most of the other assets were sold 
lump to the International Match 
Realization Co.., Ltd.., whose representa- 
should have been, but was not, 
Cantaffer Nosir. 

Our of the Carolinas comes the Big 
_ which is the latest high-powered 
the great-great-great-great-grand- 





ghter of the shimmy, the bunny hug, 
‘square dance, and the kazatsky. In 


the sq 
it's the square dance, the steps 


done simultaneously by several 
partners who have formed a circle. 
Someone yells out the commands, and 





applers truck to the right, truck to 
e left, swing it high, stomp this foot 
t, Suzy Q one way and then the 
her, hop Lindy, and most furiously 
Praise Allah. 
Of course those aren't the old square- 
steps; they're the new ones you 
earned yesterday. To get the proper 
ing effect, you may pull off your 
s and socks and thrash your dogs 
floor. Looks like a big season 
the foot-powder industry. 


I Massachusetts Federation of Poul- 
Associations says it will spend thirty 
thousand dollars in an advertis- 
g campaign to revive the habit of eat- 
g eggs at breakfast. What's needed 
e all is an advertising campaign for 

| ] 


fast. People are forsaking not 


eggs but bacon, beefsteak, and hot 


For many of them breakfast is just a 
ce, and someone may make a for- 
providing a palatable combina- 

f coffee and orange juice—Drink 

Bulp, the Breakfast at a Gulp, the Pepo- 


n Morning Meal for Perfect Mod- 
WESTERNERS who have heard Oriental 
whether in the Near or Far 

have generally refrained from 
rowing up their hats in wild approval. 
In fact it's been hard to take, and even 


to get. Western ears can seldom 
any music at all in a Syrian or 
nese song, for example. 
Now a 13-year-old Japanese girl, 
Hisa Suzuki, has come to the United 
‘es to sing naniwabushi, the Japanese 


Classical singing, which is as highpitched 


singing of the Chinese. Naniwa- 


ome will probably fall flat in this coun- 


it Tinpan Alley may seize on the 
for one of its usual syrupy con- 
ons, and you may hear “Naniwa- 





bushi" sighing and droning from every 
radio as you used to hear “Valencia.” 
God save us from “Naniwabushi, my 
heart is breaking—Naniwabushi, gaze 
in my eyes—Naniwabushi, my soul is 
quaking Naniwabushi, hark to my 


sighs 


IN answer to sweeping charges of mis- 
management in the administration of 
WPA in New York City, Col. Somer- 
vell, the local administrator, makes a 
sweeping reply: “It is a lot of fatuous 
twaddle, illogical, irrational, unreason- 
able, imprudent, ridiculous, absurd, 
foolish, preposterous, ludicrous, incau 


tious, careless, and specious."” In other 
words, “**### !__#ee iii” 


Dr. Georce W. Carver, the Capitol 
physician, says mervous strain causes 
coronary occlusion, the disease which 
killed Sen. Robinson and which is of 
such “frequent occurrence among the 
leaders in the business, professional, 
financial, and political worlds” that it 
“has been called the disease of the in 
telligentsia.”” Of the who? Doesn't Dr 
Calver know that “intelligentsia” is a 
fighting word? Take any good sample 
of what Ring Lardner used to call 
100% he-blooded man. Sound him o 
on the subject of intelligence, and see if 
he doesn’t hotly disclaim the possession 
of that quality. By labeling the bus 
ness, professional, financial, and politi 
cal leaders as intelligentsia, Dr. Calver 
may intensify their nervous strain and 
multiply the victims of coronary occlu 
sion. 


“I Never Did This Before,” is the head- 
line of a signed ad by Ben Hecht, in 
theatrical papers, boosting a Goldwyn 
movie. He never wrote a signed ad 
before. He's always sneered at the 
movies, while making money from 
them, but this time he begged for per 
mission to come out “once flat-footed 
with a Hosannah for a movie.” And he 
never did that before 

But he doesn't say that he never be- 
fore signed up with any producer on 
the terms of his new long-term contract 
with Goldwyn—$260,000 a year, the 
highest price any movie writer gets 
Maybe this signed ad isn’t a part of his 
contract, but $260,000 a year is apt to 
soften a man’s heart, making him saj 
“Mr. Goldwyn, do me a favor, let me 
write a signed ad for you. And in fact 
I'll agree to beg you for permission to 
sign two ads if you'll make it $360,00 
a year. 


THE Japanese government forbids “too 
jingoistic films." There are reports in 
Washington that the Federal Alcohol 
Administration intends to forbid all 
liquor beyond 199 proof. 











A HOBBY 


from which the entire 
world has benefitted— 


Talk safety and you immediately 
interest Vincent Bendix. It is both 
his hobby and his lifelong occu- 
pation. Every square foot of soil 
traversed by automobiles, every 
expanse of water navigated by 
motor-driven boats, and all ethe- 
real spaces pierced by aeroplanes 
testify to the safety and conve- 
nience Vincent Bendix has con- 
tributed to modern travel. 

He and many other American 
industrialists enjoy Modern 
Mechanix. It covers their natural 
interests, just as it does for thou- 
sands of other mechanically 
minded Americans. If you want 
to reach an All-Man market 
totalling 288,209° be sure to 
think seriously of Modern Mech- 
anix. You can sell the “top notch- 
ers” with final say on basic sup- 
plies for big business...And you 
can sell the everyday fellows 
who annually buy $50,000,000 
in household, workshop, sports 
or pleasure equipment. Color 
$1.60 per page per 1,000! Black 
and white, $1.30 per page per 
1,000! Based on ABC Guarantee. 


REDUCED COLOR RATES ON INSIDE COVERS 
1 TIME . 3 of 4 Colors $600.00 
3 TIMES 3 or 4 Colors . 550.00 
6 TIMES . 3 or 4 Colors 500.00 
1 TIME . Black and 1 Color 450.00 
3 TIMES Black and 1 Color 425.00 
6 TIMES Black and 1 Color 400.00 


HOBBIES and INVENTIONS 
MODERN MECHANIX 
PUBLISHING CO. 

1501 Broadway, New York * 360 N 

Michigan Ave., Chicago * * 36 S. Hill St., 

Los Angeles ¢ 1014 Russ Bidg., San Fran 

cisco * Walton Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia 
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Investing in a Strike 


A strike has been going on at several 
large shipyards in Brooklyn and 
Staten Island. Last week John Green, 
president of the Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America, made an announcement 
which clearly illuminates certain 
unionizing practices. He said that 20 
unions belonging to the Committee 
for Industrial Organization had 
pledged a $100,000 fund and thou- 
sands of pickets to help the shipyard 
strike. Already, he said, he had re- 
ceived checks for $10,000, including 
a $5,000 check from John L,. Lewis 
as head of the C.1.O. 

This money is an investment. The 
C.1.O, is putting money in a strike, 
not to get higher wages, but to make 
a capital investment in a territory. It 
has set out on a business project, as 
commercial as the sale of tea, hosiery, 
or vacuum cleaners, and it has staked 
out a territory and is sending out 
salesmen. That is the meaning: of its 
financial and personnel help to a 
union that has called a strike at sev- 
eral important shipyards where many 
of the employees don’t want to strike 
and have not struck and are showing 
up for work. 

Gratified at the pledge of $100,- 
000, Pres. Green of the shipyard 
union sends this telegram to the em- 
ployers: “Decent consideration for 
public interest requires an end to 
paralysis of shipping and widespread 
hardships caused by strike. I now sug- 
gest you agree to settle this in a 
civilized manner, by negotiations and 
round-table.” 

In other words, these people call a 
strike not to improve labor conditions, 
not to get higher wages, but to en- 
large their domain; they stake out a 
territory and establish a proprietary 
right over the employees of a com- 
pany, by violence and the use of im- 
ported pickets; and having done this, 
having called a strike and paralyzed 
shipping and caused widespread hard- 
ships, they then assert that a decent 
consideration for the public interest 
requires a settlement of the strike in 
a civilized manner. 

The tactics of this union president 
are characteristic of the absurd pos- 
tures adopted by Mr. Lewis and all 
his colleagues. They bring in gangs 
of outside pickets, because they can’t 
find prea interested employees to 
go on strike and join the picket line. 


They provide $100,000 to finance 
their campaign of territorial exploita- 
tion and personal aggrandizement. 
They do their best to tie an industry 
up in knots. Their pickets use in- 
timidation and violence, setting a com- 
munity in an uproar. And then, in 
the interest of peace and government 
and order, the C.1.O. leaders urge the 
employers “to settle this in a civilized 
manner, by negotiations and round- 
table’ —in other words, by granting 
their demands. For surrender to their 
demands is what they mean by “nego- 
tiations.” 

These C.1.O. tactics in the shipyard 
strike are typical of what is going on 
in many industries and in nearly all 
parts of the country. Despite dif- 
ferences in special circumstance, the 
fundamental methods are the same. A 
strike is called to enforce unioniza- 
tion. It is called after the situation 
has been surveyed to ascertain whether 
an effort to exploit the particular ter- 
ritory would be profitable. The strike 
is financed with men and money pro- 
vided by C.1.0. unions in other places 
and other industries. The local 
workers aren’t striking; it’s the C.1.O. 
that strikes against the steel, ship- 
building, automobile, textile, and 
other industries. The C.1.0., having 
staked out its territory, makes a heavy 
capital investment and expects large 
returns in the years to come. 


For a Nation-Wide 
Survey of All Banks 


“If banks are unsound or insolvent in 
and following a period of several 
years of increasing prosperity, there 
can be little hope for their survival in 
a period of decreasing prosperity,” 
says the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. in its semi-annual report; and 
therefore the FDIC is working to re- 
duce the number of unsound banks. 
In the first half of this year one bank 
lost its insured status entirely, 21 were 


suspended, and there were 102 cop 
solidations, absorptions, or volunta; 
liquidations. 
Clearly the FDIC’s campaign is &. 
sirable. The only question is whethe 
it is thorough enough. State banking 
officials are cooperating with ty 
FDIC in “a complete survey of th 
banks under their supervision with , 
view to determining what correctiy, 
steps can be taken with regard wp 
weak and unsound banks.” Alread 
this is being done in more than 1) 
states. But how is that “a compley 
survey”? Completeness requires 
thorough investigation in all 48 states 
If officials in any of the states don 
cooperate at once, the FDIC should 
bring pressure on them by public; 
announcing their refusal. : 


Japanese Business 


Under Stern Control 


Day by day Japan provides fresh evi- 
dence of the pattern she is inevitably 
following. Her war policies requite 
an increasing governmental grip on 
business. Government commissions 
control foreign exchange, exports, im- 
ports, and domestic prices. 

“Japan Plans to Treble Output,” 
read a headline in the July 31 issue 
of Business Week. The trebling is w 
be done in the chemical and heaw 
industries, as part of a five-year nas 
tional plan. And now comes the dis- 
closure that Japan in the first seven 
months of this year had the largest 
adverse trade balance in her history— 
720,000,000 yen. 

Japan has been feverishly import 
ing the necessary materials for war 
Enormous shipments of pig iron and 
scrap have left the United States for 
Japanese ports. Japan cannot continue 
importing on such a scale indefinitely, 
for she lacks enough gold to make 
payments, and she cannot find the 
necessary markets. So, like Italy and 
Germany, she will certainly attempt 
the greatest possible self-sufficiency, 
buying as little as she can from the 
United States and other countries. She 
will regulate domestic business in the 
drastic Fascist manner. She will ex 
ploit the resources of her Chinese tet- 
ritory to the limit. She will national- 
ize some of her industries. She will 
drive simultaneously to socialism and 
war. 
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